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for that which lies beyond is commonly not manifest until 
necessity compels ‘‘ the apotheosis.” A consolidation of the 
many Presbyterian journals would evidently be in the line of 
progress; but this change seems to us a loss of light and 
leading from the Presbyterian church which it can ill afford 
to suffer. 

Cd 


EvERY movement to increase the comfort of little children 
in the summer time, like that of Mr. Schwab with his sum- 
mer resort at Staten Island, has a value beyond the imme- 
diate effect. The flower missions, country week, floating 
hospitals, and all the rest of the divine inventions by which 
the well-to-do help those to whom ill has been done call 
attention to the conditions which lie back of all the misery 
of the poor. It is now possible, for those who stop to think 
about it, with the aid of electricity and modern invention to 
lay out every town that is growing into a city in such a way 
that the air spaces will be ample, room for gardens abun- 
dant, so that without increased expense every laborer can 
have a beautiful as well asa happy home. It only needs 
forethought and sympathy of the kind that goes into the 
works of reform and relief to remove the evil conditions 
which compel many who deserve better things to live where 
the conditions are sordid, the surroundings ugly, and the 
temptations repulsive. If we take hold of our reforms by 
the right handle, charity will be less needed, and brotherly 
love will more greatly abound. 


Jt 


Wuat is the object of punishment? To protect society 
is the common answer. The principle is clear enough, but 
in the application of it we are singularly inconsistent. 
While few would insist that society has a right to take re- 
venge on one who has killed his neighbor, revengeful feel- 
ings do enter into the question. With the lyncher it pre- 
dominates. With those who would hang a murderer who had 
killed one man and send to the insane asylum a person who 
had killed thirty-one, men and women, there is some linger- 
ing remnant of revengeful feeling. The sane man must be 
punished according to his deserts. The insane woman is 
not punished excepting incidentally. Society is protected 
by putting her where she can do no harm. Why would not 
society be equally well protected, in the case of the sane 
murderer, if he were put out of the way of committing vio- 
lent deeds, without killing him? But, again, so far as mercy 
is concerned, imprisonment for life is more cruel than a 
speedy death. The old argument that imprisonment gave 
the criminal a chance for repentance and the salvation of 
his soul has little force to-day, when in all the churches 
there are those who do not believe that death makes all the 
judgments of this life final and eternal. 


Js 


In all the reminiscences of Bret Harte we see no mention 
of his amusing exploit at Cambridge many years ago. The 
Phi Beta Kappa of Harvard College has always maintained 
the highest standard of scholarship as a condition of mem- 
bership, and has at its annual meeting called for literary per- 
formances of the first class. On the day when Ralph 
Waldo Emerson delivered his last Phi Beta Kappa ora- 
tion, Bret Harte had been invited to read the poem. He 
arrived on Thursday morning to find to his dismay that the 
meeting was not to be a jolly dinner of good fellows, but a 
dignified ceremony in the First Parish Church of Harvard 
Square. The poem which he had brought for the occa- 
sion was concerned with the adventures of Miss Delaine, 
then unpublished. It contained, as our readers will remem- 
ber, an account of the comical adventures of a young lady 
for whom, in the old days of crinoline, an ingenious friend 
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had provided a skirt inflated with hydrogen gas, and much 
too buoyant for the attraction of gravitation. When Harte 
discovered what was expected of him, his impulse was to 
abscond at once. At last he decided to make the best of it, 
and with due apology he read his poem and then disap- 
peared, not waiting for the collation and the speeches to be 
made by the orator, the poet, and other distinguished men. 


The Fatal Rift. 


We think that, as a reader of the signs of the times, we 
see in our religious and secular exchanges, tokens, more or 
less startling, of an upheaval of society which is to come, 
not, as many think, through social revolution, but through a 
reaction from tendencies now manifest in religion. Are we 
mistaken in believing that, with the decay of the old formali- 
ties, with the falling away from the creeds, with the decline 
of interest in religious exercises, there is also a withdrawing 
of the sap of the spiritual life? 

As we read the history of religions, that which has come 
through prophets and poets and religious organizers, through 
apostles and others who have witnessed a good confession, 
has been a spiritual trust and joy which made faith, hope, and 
charity abound. Personal religion, the spiritual exercises 
of the mystics, the moral insight and uplifting which came 
from belief in the reality of the spiritual world, are now fall- 
ing into disrepute; and there is danger, so it seems to us, 
that the very men and women who are most intent upon 
the salvation of society will cut away the roots and neglect 
to sow the seeds from which all the virtues, graces, and 
beauty of society spring. 

There is a delicate distinction between the effort to save 
society by one whose soul is not safe, and the effort to 
save society by one whose soul has attained. At the be- 
ginning the distinction is slight and the parting of the ways 
scarcely visible; but at the end we may have a social ma- 
chine without personal virtue, and an individual perdition 
which will make social salvation impossible. There has 
never been in society any uplifting power to be compared _ 
to belief in God, in the immortal life, in the divine sanctions 
of duty, in the sense of honor which makes one responsible 
in his own person for the fulfilment of justice and mercy. 
When these are taken away, we approach equality indeed, 
but it is an equality gained by levelling heights. 

An ampelopsis had struggled up to the parapet of a five- 
story building, and was still pushing its way upward into the 
sunshine. The delicate leaves and sap vessels of the vine 
were sustaining all the weight of the water below that had~ 
been drawn up from the ground to this exalted outlook. But 
the moisture so drawn was not held in closed vessels rising ’ 
in tiers one above the other, but from the most tiny rootlet 
in the ground to the tiniest bud the water sluices were open. 
This last green cell on the summit could draw not only 
abundance for its own uses, but it was there to hold in its 
place all that came from below, and also to push up into 
the sunshine and create there a new cell to be filled with 
the living fountain flowing upward from the nourishing 
earth. 

In like manner society builds for itself channels through 
which the divine life flows,— each cell draws from the common 
supply, and each passes the water of life upward to form new 
units of activity and new forms of beauty. We pondered 
long over that tiny, tender shoot peering over the coping of 
the wall, and saw in it a parable of life. The communica- 
tion being cut at any point, all above it faints and dies, 
That which aspires and pushes upward, and keeps its con- 
nection with the sources of life, helps to create the life which 
clothes the rough stone and the barren places with verdure. 
The aspiring souls that strive to reach the highest battle-. 
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ments of our social life are the real creators, fellow-laborers 
together with God. 


Quietness of Spirit. 


The interpreters of what is sometimes called the\‘‘ New 
Thought” movement have done an excellent service in 
calling renewed attention to the value of quietness of mind 
as a spiritual discipline. In this restless age any one who 
helps us to live contentedly and trustfully is our friend and 
helper. We are too prone to seek immediate effects, and to 
desire fruits of labor before the toil is at an end. We ask 
to be diverted, amused, entertained, and are not satisfied 
with simple sources of happiness. We demand that our 


- spiritual food shall be highly spiced, that the condiments 


eer = 


shall be rich and many. To live fast and excitedly seems 
to be the desire of many, because this is the spirit of the 


time. 


Old fashioned, quiet, restful ways of living are not now ac- 
ceptable to many persons. They wish diversion, travel at 
railroad speed, a new sight every morning, to be daily excited 
by a startling discovery. They live on sensations, delight 
in excitements. But such a life has its penalties, and their 
nerves become worn, tired, incapable of rest. Then there 
is pain, incapacity for pleasure, and life c.ases to amuse or 
satisfy. To these worn-out seekers for pleasure the gospel 
of quietness is a true salvation. Wise would it be for many 
others if they accepted that gospel before the tired and ac- 
cusing hour arrives. 

The strenuous life has its place and its merits, but it is 
not for all times and persons. The submissive life is not 
less important and desirable. The urgency of business and 
fashion accuses great numbers, and it exacts of them the 
price of their hurry and their devotion to a single purpose. 
Its severest penalty is that they become incapable of rest, 
that they cannot fold their hands and live in day-dreams. 
They have so dealt with material things that no ideals come 
to them; for they are bound fast in the fetters of business 
and money-getting. 

The new thought is an old thought, and it is that submis- 
siveness to the Higher Life brings strength and peace. 
Worn-out land recuperates by lying fallow for a time. A 
process of rejuvenation goes on that restores it to fresh 
productive power. There are seasons when men and 
women can also profitably rest from toil, and let the restora- 
tive forces have their way with them. The mind wears out 
not less than the body, and it needs recuperating from 
within and from above. A new influx of energy from the 
deeper sources of spiritual power seems to be essential 
from time to time. We need to lie open to the heavens 
and to let sunlight flow in. 

The great exodus from the city on the opening of sum- 
mer testifies to the felt need for restorative contact with nat- 
ure. In her restfulness and calm is human health and in- 
ward strength renewed. In the quiet of the country we 
find ourselves again, and come once more to our own. 
When we no longer feel the need of hurry and strenuous- 
ness, we recover poise, peace of mind, spiritual trustfulness. 
It is this medicine of the mind we need, this inward accept- 
ance of the Eternal. We know many things, and can do 
many things; but we are not so wise or strong as to have 
ceased to need contact with the sources of divine life. 
Where there is eternal strength there is power to renew life 
and to make us whole. 

It is well for us to discover that we have not in ourselves 
the sources of our highest life. When we submissively await 
the infinite processes we gain much. Under these condi- 
tions the fallow soul grows richly. We cannot say what it 
is that renews the productiveness of the soul, but it has 
gained plenitude of power, and proves itself capable of a 
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harvest such as it has not borne before. In quietude we find 
faith. When we hurry not we gain the most speed. Seek- 
ing not our own we find ourselves plentifully rewarded. In 
submissiveness we come into the largest freedom. When 
we have accepted the Divine will, we have arrived at our own 
largest personality. We are ourselves in largest measure 
when we think nothing of ourselves, and when we have no 
will of our own that demands enforcement. 


In the Dry Dock. 


Every day puts us in the dry dock of sleep, to be looked 
over and made ship-shape for another day’s voyage. Only 
our own carelessness or recklessness prevents our being 
able to keep up with the wear and waste of each day — 
almost. Just exactly how much, or rather how little, must | 
be allowed as absolutely irrecoverable in the process of 
growing older is yet to be determined. We do know that 
most of our wearing out is useless. The economy of nature 
is exact. Sleep ‘‘ knits up the ravell’d sleave of care,” if we 
will let it. The increment of necessary loss of life energy 
and precision of mechanical force in each day’s process of 
living is very minute. ‘The adjustment of the human frame 
to the seasons is nearly as sure and exact. We cannot hi- 
bernate like some of the animals; but we can change employ- 
ments and shift the wear to different organs. It was evi- 
dently intended that we should sleep more in winter than in 
summer. Any contrary habit defies natural law. On the 
contrary, the heated months order us to relax mental strain, 
and live out of doors. It is well for us that the heated 
term comes once a year to bring us back into closer rela- 
tions with the physical world. Emerson says, ‘‘In the wild 
I find something more connate than in streets and villages.” 
Thoreau tells us that he lived for a while as a vegetable 
lives, a tree, or a rosebush, taking sunshine and rain with 
the faith of physical nature. This sort of living takes the 
creases from our faces. 

Vacations are a modern provision, but absolutely essen- 
tial as we now carry our lives. Our fathers did not need 
them, not as we do, They went to bed at nine o’clock, 
and rose at four in the morning. We go to bed at eleven 
o'clock or later, and rise at eight or nine. They did their 
hardest work in the hours of their greatest vigor, say from 
six o’clock until twelve in the morning; we in the hours 
when our vitality is lowest —say from six until twelve at 
night. It is well known that nerve force is at its maximum 
in the morning, at its minimum at night. As a consequence, 
we use stimulants and then narcotics. ‘The habit is grow- 
ing upon us to employ substitutes for natural energy as well 
as for natural sleep. 

What should our vacations be? Clearly as close a return 
to natural methods of living as possible. Anything like dis- 
sipation in vacation is a crime. We should escape the 
crowd, and hug the sod. ‘In the woods a man casts off his 
years as the snake his sloughs, and at what period soever 
of life is always a child. Within these plantations a peren- 
nial festival is held, and the guest sees not how he should 
tire of them in a thousand years. In the woods we return 
to reason and faith. There I feel that nothing can befall 
me in life which nature cannot repair.” 

A man should sit down once for all to the problem, Do I 
intend to so live as to live strong and live long? or shall I 
live fast and waste freely, and take my chances? If the 
former, then there must be a will to let nature manage. 
F. L. Hoffman tells us that our chances are rapidly ap- 
proaching one hundred years for a life. Dr. S. W. Abbott 
calculates that, out of ten thousand born in Massachusetts, 
nine may touch the century mark; but in 1855 comparative 
tables show that only nine out of one hundred thousand 
could reach that age. But it is more important for us to 
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understand that there has been a great change in the pos- 
sibility of lengthening out all lives. ‘It is certain that our 
American men at sixty are not broken up as badly as our 
fathers were at forty.” 

Old age is not necessarily a period of shattered nerves 
and general decay, any more than it is of broken bones. 
The eyes are made to last a thousand years, with proper 
use; yet the eyes are the most sensitive of our organs. They 
are, perhaps, most easily injured and least readily re- 
paired. The fact that most people lose good eyesight by 
fifty years or less is not owing to any inherent necessity. It 
is to our disgrace that this occurs. It is true of each organ, 
taken separately, that they will wear, with proper repair, 
vastly longer than they do. They are not made to wear out 
in half a century, or to refuse to be repaired after middle 
life. Spectacles at thirty, or even at sixty, simply indicate 
careless habits. The fact is that, beginning with school- 
days, the eyes are continuously and specifically abused. 
What organ is not? Waste is the rule,— waste and not use. 
Let us resolve to live one hundred years, and we can do it. 


_ American Cnitarian Association. 


Letters recently received from the ardent young minister 
of the Unitarian church in Budapest, Hungary, describe 
the new courage that has come to the Hungarian Unitarians 
through the International Council. A translation of the 
addresses given at the Council has been published. The 
Hungarian Unitarians are just beginning to recruit their 
ministry from the clergy of other denominations. This 
experience is too common in England and America to at- 
tract attention save in the case of some particularly well 
known individual; but in Hungary the recent conversion of 
two Lutheran ministers to Unitarianism has drawn much 
attention to the increasing vigor and power of the Unitarian 
body. In reporting on his own work in Budapest, which is 
partly sustained by this Association, Mr. Josann writes : — 


“TI need only point to the activity of the Budapest and 
Francis David Association, which is closely allied to our 
church. The association has sprung out of a natural de- 
sire to gather together congenial people from our various 
homes in friendly communion to talk over matters of com- 
mon interest so dear to our hearts, and to spread the light 
of liberal Christianity through public lectures to be given 
in our beautiful chapel. 

“We have had so far five public lectures, all very well 
attended, there being in the audience several Lutherans, 
Calvinists, and even Roman Catholics. A musical part is 
generally put in to fill up the gap between the chief parts of 
the programme in order to make it alittle more attractive. It 
has lately been suggested to fit our chapel with gas light, 
and to hold these lectures late in the afternoon when people 
are more at liberty to join such gatherings. We are going 
to publish a selection of the addresses given arid the data 
of our finances and statistics in a year-book of the 
association, 

“ And along with the serious side of the work carried on 
by our zealous president, Nicholas Monossy (secretary to the 
prime minister), and supported by all the members with 
equal effort, we still meet in a hotel on our happy Friday 
evenings to have a jolly supper seasoned with music and 
song. 

“This association of the adults, in which most of the 
parents are interested, affords also a living link to the bring- 
ing together of our young people. The difficulty involved 
in all beginning and the scattered groups of our population 
in a large town make it impossible to have a choir, un- 
less paid and selected without reference to membership, 
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on every Sunday; but we try to prepare a few notable 
hymns and anthems for special occasions. And even these 
small measures and faint gropings in the dark tell upon an 
improved attendance at divine service, which is, to my 
mind, the best thing I can aim at in all my function. 

‘““We have almost a hundred scholars in the various 
schools, Elementary, Real, or Gymnastic, ranging from six 
years of age to seventeen. Most\of them I meet in their re- 
spective schools in groups of ten to twenty. And in this 
way I have to spend sixteen hours on week-days in relig- 
ious instruction, doubled by going to and fro. It was with 
a view to making my services in this line more efficient that 
I have lately considered the plan of organizing a so-called 
‘Young People’s Religious Union,’ which is to meet once 
a fortnight on a Sunday afternoon in our council-room. I 
propose at each time to read a short paper on Biblical or 
literary subjects. I want to make known to them the life 
and work of pioneers of Christian truth at home and abroad ; 
and they are expected to turn up regularly and contribute 
to a pleasant hour and a half, as they are gifted. The first’ 
meetings of this description last month have proved how 
welcome it was, appealing in a touching manner to the 
feeling of the young. 

“Our allies and affiliated causes in the country, Hod- 
mero, Vasarhely, Polgardi, Mezo-Bereny, Oroshara, Dera- 
ranya, Terezelyes, Vilomya, Habran, Masyar-Lad, or the 
diospora of the Dravs district,— still in the same hands,— 
have made a noble stand against all the allurements, spir- 
itual or material, of the dominant churches from which 
they had seceded. We have given them the usual grants 
— according to the account — from the annual sum received 
from the American and British Unitarian Associations. 
And, as we tender our best thanks for the same, we beg 
to make a repeated appeal to your generosity on behalf of 
these struggling causes that, in spite of their moderate 
means, have borne the brunt of the battle and waved the 
flag of freedom in fighting old superstitions. The liberal 
ideas upheld by our ancestors for hundreds of years are 
still making fresh conquest far and wide among all sorts 
and conditions of men. I am happy to report of the con- 
version last summer of about a hundred people in a body, 
mostly farmers, in a village called Hetes, in the Balabon dis- 
trict. They are under care and supervision of our friends 
at Polygard. My missionary travels to these places and 
functions on festival days among such simple folk have con- 
vinced me of the fact that they are well deserving of your 
unfading interest and support. 

‘The edition of Mr. Carpenter’s essay on ‘Immortal- 
ity,’ translated by me for a series of ‘ Unitarius Kozlony,’ 
has had a large circulation, and was very favorably com- 
mented upon in the press, as well as in. Evangelical papers. 
I am going to publish an Easter sermon of mine in the 
next number. I am sorry to say that, owing to our limited 
resources, we are unable to publish such excellent periodi- 
cals and pamphlets as appear under the authority of your 
Association. 

“ There is a great demand at present for a clear and out- 
spoken statement of religious truths, which could best be met 
by the publication of such pamphlets as you are yearly dis- 
tributing by the thousand. And, if I were not going too far 
in asking, through you, the American Unitarian Association, 
to consider the means of doing something in that line 
amongst us, and annually granting on this head a special 
sum for the well-known series of the ‘Unitarian Little 
Library,’ I would gladly undertake the task to disseminate 
in a larger measure than hitherto seemed possible the 
essence of our liberal faith in the light of modern thought. 


But, inasmuch as it is a question of raising your annual 


grant, I must not press it. I can only say that I felt it a 
duty to make the suggestion, and leave the rest to your 
noble consideration.” SamueL A. ELior. 
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ncaa Current Topics. 


_ FRancE is undergoing a profound agitation, the result of 
he determination of the government to close up the schools 
f the unauthorized religious associations in accordance with 

the law that was passed at the last session of the French Parlia- 

ment. Riotous demonstrations have been in progress for 
the past week in various sections of the republic, including 

Paris. As might have been expected, the people of Brittany, 

a stronghold of royalism and the Church, are taking a con- 

spicuous part in the attempt to prevent the enforcement of 

the law. In Brest and the country surrounding it the people 
have risen in great volume to thwart the work of the police 
in closing up the nun’s schools and dispossessing their 
occupants. In Paris the clerical demonstrations have been 
offset by vigorous expressions of anti-clericalism. The 

Ministry shows no indication of alarm, and the police are in 

apparent mastery of the situation. 


ed 


ARCHBISHOP IRELAND last week denied, in vigorous terms, 
the report that there had been a suspension of the negotia- 
tions between Gov. Taft and Pope Leo XIII. on the ques- 


tion of the disposition of the foreign religious orders in the 


Philippines. The eminent American prelate of the Roman 
Catholic Church, in a manner that conveyed a certain 
amount of official significance, declared that the Vatican 
and Gov. Taft “came easily and quickly to a substantial 
agreement,” and that ‘“‘the question for the Vatican is, what 
practical methods are to be adopted to put the agreement 
into execution?”’ At the same time the archbishop took oc- 
casion to repeat his rebuke to those Roman Catholic pub- 
licists who had disseminated reports to the effect that the 
American administration in the Philippines was lending the 
weight of its authority to the work of Protestant proselytism 
in the archipelago. He combatted emphatically the conten- 
tion that these publicists represent the sentiment of the 
Church which, asserted Mgr. Ireland, has the fullest con- 
fidence in the President’s intention to respect the religious 
liberties of all citizens alike. 


st 


Aw interesting summary of the cost of the Philippine 
rebellion in American lives has been made by the adjutant- 
general’s office in Washington. According to the official 
Statistics there were 2,561 engagements with the enemy 
between Feb. 4, 1899, when the battle of Manila was fought, 
and April 13, 1902, which is regarded as the date of the 
termination of the organized rebellion in the Islands. Dur- 
ing this period 69 officers and 936 enlisted men were killed 
or died subsequently from wounds received inaction. A total 
of 47 officers and 2,535 enlisted men died from disease. The 
deaths from various casualties, including suicide and murder, 
bring up the total of deaths of officers and men to 4,155. 
The adjutant-general’s report contains the following com- 
ment on the conduct of the American troops in the course 
of the war in the Philippines: ‘In almost no case in these 
engagements did American troops surrender or have to 
retreat or leave their dead in the possession of the enemy, 
notwithstanding that in many cases the percentage of the loss 
was high.” 

s&s 


Somer interest has been aroused in Washington by the 
announcement from St. Petersburg that the Czar of Russia 
is about to organize an international European conference 
to discuss the problem of the American financial and com- 
mercial combinations and their possible effect upon Euro- 
pean commerce and industry. There is a disposition in the 
national capital to regard the projected conference in the 
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light of an intended blow at American imports. In other 
words, it is surmised that the European countries may at- 
tempt to meet organized American competition by a still 
greater organization of interests, comprizing practically the 
entire European continent, and based upon some tariff 
agreement yet in an embryotic state. Credible newspaper 
reports from Washington represent the national administra- 
tion as sceptical.as to the outcome of the proposed confer- 
ence. In any event, it does not appear that the dominant 
party regards the outlook with any degree of apprehension. 


as 


ANOTHER step in the continuous project of Great Britain 
and Japan to block Russian aggression in the Far East is 
reported from Seoul, Corea. It is to the effect that Great 
Britain and Japan have agreed upon a scheme for a mutual 
guarantee of the independence of the Corean Empire. This’ 
scheme will include Anglo-Japanese support and assistance 
in all important questions affecting Corean internal and 
foreign policies. In return for the virtual guardianship of 


the two allies the Corean Empire has agreed to raise her 


naval and military forces to an adequate standing, and to re- 
strict herself to the markets of Great Britain, Japan, and the 
United States whenever it shall become necessary to raise a 
foreign loan, The new agreement is calculated to inflict a 
mortal blow to Russian influence in Corea which has been a 
bone of contention between Russian diplomats on the one 
hand and British and Japanese claimants on the other. 


ed 


UNDER the stress of the threat to British carrying trade 
that is conveyed by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan’s reorganization 
of the bulk of the British merchant marine, the Canadian 
government has announced that the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road, at the request of the Canadian ministers now in Lon- 
don, has offered to establish a fast service between Canadian 
ports and Liverpool. The Canadian project is greeted with 
delight in England as a plan to offset the American combina- 
tion. The projected service is not an altogether new design, 
but it is believed that public opinion will now carry it through 
toa successful realization inthe nearfuture. It is very likely 
that the new Canadian venture will be heavily subsidized by 
the Dominion government, and will eventually furnish the 
nucleus of a new route for the Anglo-Chinese trade, a route 
entirely in British hands. The Canadian ministers who 
have been in London for the coronation have expressed 
themselves highly in favor of the new service as an imperial 
project, and there is every reason to believe that the financ- 
ing of the new service will be a problem comparatively easy 
of solution. 

& 


THERE has been some doubt as to the true condition of 
King Edward VII. On several occasions since the official 
announcement of the king’s state of convalescence, disquiet- 
ing rumors have emanated from London to the effect that 
the king was really in a serious state, and that the physi- 
cians who attend him have concealed his condition in 
order to allay public apprehension. These rumors have 
been based largely upon the fact that the king is not yet al- 
lowed to walk, and that he is kept in the utmost seclusion 
so far as persons not immediately connected with his en- 
tourage are concerned. At a dinner which was held in Lon- 
don on last Wednesday in honor of Mr, J. Pierpont Morgan, 
the premier, Mr. Balfour, quieted existing apprehensions by 
a statement to the effect that the king is progressing satis- 
factorily in his convalescence. The premier added that 
there was no reason to doubt the reliability of the medical 
opinion which authorized the fixing of August 9 as the date 
for the postponed coronation. 
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Tue situation in the Balkan Peninsula continues to furnish 
cause for growing anxiety. Unless reports which have 
reached the United States through Austrian and British 
sources have been grossly exaggerated, the province of 
Macedonia is in a state of virtual revolt, and conditions there 
do not differ materially from those that prevailed in Cuba on 
the eve of the late organized rebellion against the Spanish 
power. A pathetic incident of the revolt against Moslem 
misrule in the vilayet is contained in a recent cable message 
from Vienna, which describes a conflict between Turkish 
troops and a band of Macedonian insurgents near the Lake 
of Ochrida. The Austrian correspondent vouched for the 
fact that the advancing Turkish troops drove the wives and 
children of the insurgents before them as a sort of living 
breastworks against the fireof the rebels. The latter, at the 
earnest solicitation of their women, continued their resistance 
until they and their families had been exterminated. 


vt 
ACCORDING to what is regarded as an authoritative source 


in the Italian capital, the most interesting subject that was: 


discussed by the King of Italy and the Czar of Russia in 
the course of Victor Emmanuel’s visit to St. Petersburg last 
week was the reduction of European armaments. The 
Italian government is showing some anxiety to convey the 
impression that, although the Dreibund has been renewed in 
something like its original form, the Triple Alliance has been 
robbed of much of its original antagonistic character. The 
conference between a chief of the Triple Alliance and the 
great personage in the dual alliance is regarded as a sort of 
semi-official demonstration of the essentially peaceful char- 
acter of both groupings of international forces in Europe. 
The Italian papers are convinced that the visit of the King 
to the czar conveys the suggestion of a new pacific element 
in European politics. 


Brevitics. 


No person under eighteen years of age ought to be in 
prison. 


We shall soon know the fate of Andree and his com- 
panions who sought the North Pole in a balloon. 


Once boys played ball, and enjoyed it. Now they sit 
on the bleachers and yell while somebody else does the 


playing. 


Several thousand pounds were lost by publishers of illus- 
trated papers in London, because pictures prepared in ad- 
vance of the coronation could not be printed. 


The passing of the New York Odserver was announced 
in several papers. The Odserver has changed owners, but 
seems still to be very much alive and not likely to pass away 
at present. 


All our methods of farming, manufacture, and commerce, 
are similar to the tilling of the soil with crooked sticks and 
sharpened stones. We are merely skimming the resources 
of the earth, like barbarians. 


In the wise conduct of life one cultivates the wants which 
do not depend upon the fulness of the purse. One can 
make a shrewd investment in the love of things that money 
will not buy and that increase with the using. 


When people are neglected at church let them begin to 
treat new-comers. in the way they think they ought to have 
been treated, and in a few years they will belong to the old 
guard, and a change will have come in the methods of the 
church, 
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The example furnished us by the decline and fall of the 
Roman Empire is vastly overworked by people who could 
not tell whether the Praetorian Guard were janizaries or 
mamelukes or both, or whether these were different na 
for the same thing. 


The bulk of the learning of the world is still made up of 
what is said about the opinion of some learned man, who 
discoursed about what some one else said concerning’ the 
work of some one, known or unknown, who lived a long 
time ago. The difference between China and the Western 
world in this respect is largely one of degrees. 


Most men and women do their work in one way, without 
any sympathy for others, and then put their sympathies to 
work in another way, without any regard to their main busi- 
ness. ‘The business as it is carried on often needlessly 
creates the conditions which excite the sympathy afterward. 
It will be a clear gain when good-hearted men and women 
get their plans and their sympathies into the same compart- 
ments of their minds. 


Two Spheres. 


While eager angels watched in awe, 
God fashioned with his hands 

Two shining spheres to work his law 
_And carry his commands. 


With patient art he shaped them true, 
With calm, untiring care; 

And none of those bright watchers knew 
Which one to call most fair. 


He dropped one lightly down to earth 
Amid the morning’s blue,— 

And on a gossamer had birth 
A bead of blinding dew. 


It flamed across the hollow field, 
On tiptoe to depart, 

Outvied Arcturus, and revealed 
All heaven in its heart. 


He tossed the other into space 
(As children toss a ball), 

To swing forever in its place 
With equal rise and fall. 


To flame through the ethereal dark, 
Among its brother spheres, 

An orbit too immense to mark 
The little tide of years. 


— Charles G. D. Roberts. 


New Testament Appreciations. 


BY REV. JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


It is very wonderful what different impressions different 
men get of the New Testament. Of course, the difference 
is largely a matter of critical training,— ample. here, defec- 
tive there. But it is more than this. Consider such a book 
as Dr. F. G. Peabody’s ‘‘ Social Teachings of Jesus.”” One 
may go along with it or not; but not to enjoy the keenness of 
its dialectic, the delicacy of its discriminations, would argue 
some deficiency of intellect or taste. It may be considered 
too ingeniously, but how exquisitely the process of analysis 
and synthesis is carried on! And at the end of each par- 
ticular line of investigation we find the teachings of Jesus 
approved as rational and beautiful, and as entirely satis- 
factory, at least to the demands of Prof. Peabody’s social 
and personal ideals. But here comes a book of quite an- 
other character, which arrives at very different results. It 
was sent me by a friend. It is a book of his own making. 


that Prof. 
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He is as good a man as I have known, in love with all no- 
bility, hating only hate and scorning only scorn. Yet not 
quite that; for he seems to be possessed with something very 
h like hatred of the New Testament, something very 
h like scorn of the personality which dominates its every 

e. It may be suggested that, as the work of a man who 
h ad no critical training, such a book may be regarded 
a eligible quantity. But it is more interesting to me 
bec¥#se it is not scholar’s work. The scholars are but 
few compared with the men of hard matter-of-fact intelli- 
gence who apply their minds to religious problems. And 
the book which my friend has written has been very care- 


= 


fully thought out,— as carefully as Prof. Peabody’s, and with 


as much desire to be entirely honest and completely just. 
I do not know many clergymen who have studied the New 
Testament so carefully as this man of business and affairs. 
But it is astonishing how much he finds to dislike and con- 
demn, how little to admire and approve. The theological 


conceptions of Jesus, or what he conceives to be such, are 


abominable in his eyes, and a great deal of his ethical 
teaching. And in many particulars he seems to make out 
his case with a good deal of cogency. 

Here is a remarkable difference; and it is not by any 
Means a difference of natural or acquired ability, no more 
is it one of honesty. My friend is, I think, every whit as 
desirous of arriving at the truth as Prof. Peabody; but how 
far apart the goals to which they come! 

The situation is an interesting comment on the traditional 
doctrine of revelation. It would seem that such a revela- 
tion as the New Testament has been thought to be should 
deliver substantially the same meaning to all seekers for the 
truth. - But let this pass. What interests me more is to in- 
quire what makes the glaring difference between Prof. 
Peabody and my friend. Besides this, I am interested in 
the impression made by Jesus and the New Testament on a 
lay mind of much natural ability, trained in the school of 
practical affairs, and associated with a conscience of uncom- 
mon exigency at once strong and delicate. 

Thinking this matter over, I incline to the opinion 
Peabody’s view— which, as I attend to it, 
seems more than plausible—may be to some extent the 
product of his inherited bias and those intellectual associa- 
tions which have given direction to his thought. It is 
another instance of that dominance of the ideal which Fried- 
rich Paulsen finds determinative of all critical results. Prof. 
Peabody was bound, as it were, by his traditional engage- 
ment and his environment to take a brief for the rationality 
of the social teachings of Jesus. His argument is so per- 
suasive that I am well-nigh convinced, but I am not alto- 
gether. I have a fear that his conclusion was the inspira- 
tion of his search. 

Now I should like very much to have a view of Jesus and 
the New Testament proceeding from a free and simple mind, 
unbiassed by the schools, unaffected by the ecclesiastical 
tradition. But my friend’s book does not give me this. It 
is as much the product of a reaction as Prof. Peabody’s is 
the product of a tradition and environment, My friend 
means to appreciate Jesus and the New Testament in a can- 
did manner, without prejudice for them or against. But 
early abolitionist associations imbued him with a grave dis- 
trust of all the churches, and more recently an environment 
of orthodox Quakerism has irritated him to an insufferable 
degree. Without at all intending it, he has, I think, started 
out from his conclusion even more conspicuously than Prof. 
Peabody. Yet even when I consider this, it is astonishing to 
me that my friend has found so much in Jesus and the New 
Testament to disapprove, and that in so many particulars 
there is undeniable force in what he says. It seems as if 
his New Testament must be a different collection of writings 
from that with which I have had acquaintance heretofore. 

The difference between Prof. Peabody and my friend is, 


. 
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however, owing in some degree to the fact that my friend 
takes a surface view of the New Testament, while Prof. Pea- 
body goes down, far down, under the surface for his results, 
His truth is at the bottom of a well, and those unskilled in 
his critical method may very well complain, ‘The well is 
deep, and we have nothing wherewith to draw.’”’ If to get 
at “ the truth as it was in Jesus” one must have this delicate 
critical apparatus, or even be able to follow Prof. Peabody’s 
use of it with clear intelligence, how few there are that can 
go through so strait a gate and pursue a way so narrow to 
his happy end! If these things are so, if “the truth as it 
was in Jesus” is at the bottom of this artesian well and can 
only be drawn up by appliances so costly and unique, is not 
the New Testament in its frank appearance a book wholly 
misleading? and is not the New Testament, in its ultimate 
significance, for the great body of mankind “a garden 
sealed’? 

I am encouraged by Prof. Paulsen’s doctrine of the domi- 
nance of the ideal. How many thousands of common people 
who have never found what Prof. Peabody has found in the 
depths of the New Testament, nor what my friend has gath- 
ered from its more obvious teachings, have nevertheless 
found in it comfort in their sorrow, illumination in their 
doubt, and courage for their tempted wills! And why? 
Because the desire for help along these lines has been selec- 
tive of the things that made for courage, confidence, and 
peace. And I cannot but believe that the uncritical per- 
suasion of so many thousands has assayed the quality of 
Jesus and the New Testament far more justly than the criti- 
cal analysis of my antagonistic friend. In the last article 
published by Prof. Everett he confessed, not without sorrow, 
that, while the Bible of scholarly interpretation would be 
more interesting for the cultured few than heretofore, for the 
uncultured many it would lose much of its authority and use. 
Yes, doubtless, much, for better and for worse. But the 
dominance of the ideal, the selective energy of men’s desires 
and needs, will for a long time yet determine the manner and 
degree of its influence upon men’s minds and hearts. What 
they do not need nor care for in the Bible will be for them 
as if it did not exist; while “like doves to the windows” 
shall be to them the things therein that make for their en- 
couragement in every spiritual grace. 


Should Children read Novels? 


BY ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 


So many kinds of stories are nowadays classified, loosely 
enough, under the head of “ novels,”’ that to bar children from 
novel-reading would seem to be to put all fiction out of their 
reach. And that would be a pity. The imagination of a 
growing child needs to be nourished; and a well-written, 
wholesome story is often the most helpful food that can be 
provided for it. 

If, however, the term “novel” is restricted to love-stories, 
—and that is what it stands for with many persons,— one 
might be inclined to answer the question in the negative. 
The problem with which a love-story deals is outside of the 
childish scope. A boy or girl cannot conceive of it as it 
really presents itself in life, complicated as it is with social 
surroundings and duties, fraught with the most serious re- 
sponsibilities, enshrining a profoundly sacred relation which 
ought to be kept ‘‘ occult, withheld, untrod,” where children 
are concerned. 

The most careful and conscientious presentation of such 
a problem would burden a child with ideas for which he 
could have no touchstone; while for older boys and girls, 
conscious of coming manhood or womanhood, the average 
novel would not be chosen by any thoughtful parent as an 
ideal representation of the problem to be faced. It is, per- 
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haps, scarcely worth while to discuss the literature of the 
gutter. One can only be sorry that it exists, even by 
stealth ; sorrier that it should ever come into the hands of 
children for their contamination; sorriest of all, alas! that 
by birth and breeding, home influence and training, boys 
and girls should not loathe its vileness, or, better yet, find it 
inconceivable and incomprehensible and stupid. 

The “ problem ’’ novel is more insidious, coming as it does in 
the guise of a rebuke to immorality and an incentive to right 


living. One has no right to say that the intention of the ~ 


author is not often good. It may be said, however, that the 
presentation of the problem, though honest, may easily be 
mistaken and misleading; while the chance is good that in 
many cases the moral will be forgotten and the story remem- 
bered. 

The merely sentimental novel belittles the high and noble 
ideal of that love which makes a man more manly and a 
woman more womanly ; while the cynical and flippant novel 
takes a mercenary view of love and marriage, emphasizing 
unduly the social and financial interests involved in a love 
affair or treating the matter as a mere pastime. 

Do we wish children to be burdened by knowledge that 
is, and ought to be, foolishness to them? Much less, surely, 
do we wish them to half comprehend a condition which so 
often makes or mars human Jife and happiness according as 
it is used or abused. Better, far better, that the imagina- 
tion should be kept clear of precocious fancies until the day- 
dreams of youth arise, naturally and spontaneously, to be 
guided then by home precept and, more than all, by home 
example. 

SALEM, MAss. 


Browning’s “Saul.” 


BY E. E. M. 


“Tf you were to be left on a desert island and allowed 
only six books, which six would you choose?” ‘That is the 
question literary journals were begging us to answer two or 
three years ago. The question would be still more search- 
ing if one tried to substitute for the six books as many single 
poems; yet, even in such stringency of the poetry supply, few 
of the many poems that appeal for recognition would win 
more votes than Browning’s ‘“‘ Saul.” Nor would it be diffi- 
cult to justify the choice from different points of view. If 
its distinction as one of the greatest religious poems of the 
last century proved insufficient, its unusual quality of pictu- 
resque presentation might suffice. If the lone islander cared 
nothing for dignity of poetic expression, he might at least 
be thrilled by the primal joy of living which glows in certain 
stanzas, and which would apply to his own case as well as 
to the dweller in cities. Its theme is made a part of the 
loveliness of nature, the greatness of man, and the strength 
of love; and it is developed with a sustained energy of feel- 
ing that makes even masterpieces of lyrical expression seem 
colorless in comparison. It is an oratorio, the harmonies of 
which are written in words instead of notes. 

The story of the poem is simple, and even a brief outline 
serves to indicate its scope. It was suggested by the inci- 
dents recorded in the first book of Samuel: “ And it came to 
pass, when the evil spirit was upon Saul, that David took the 
harp and played with his hands. So Saul was refreshed and 
was well, and the evil spirit departed from him.’’ David, 
awaking the next morning and finding himself alone with 
his sheep in a dewy covert of the hill, tries to gather to- 
gether the fragments of his wonderful experience with the 
king, and put clearly before his own mind just what had 
happened after he was called to the camp by the king’s 
messenger. For three days Saul’s mood of agonizing, dumb 
despair had alarmed his people. None dared enter the tent. 
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The music of David's harp must again clear the mists from 
the clouded brain and put a heart of hope in the king’s 
breast. How lovely are the words of Abner, uttered in his 
relief at the sight of the boy! 


“Vet now my heart leaps, O beloved! God’s child with his dew 
On thy gracious gold hair, and those lilies stil] living and blue 
Just broken to twine round thy harpstrings, as if no wild heat 
Were now raging to torture the desert!” 


As David gropes his way into the inner tent, Saul stands 
erect in the centre, supporting himself by the cross-beams of 
the great tent-prop, hardly discernible at first in the dark- 


ness. David takes the protecting lilies from his harpstrings ~ 


and tries to draw Saul from his black passion by the power 
of music. He plays first, as a shepherd lad naturally 
would, the gentle, brooding melodies he had learned on his 
lonely hillside, the tune all the sheep know, as the call to 
the folding ; then those which draw the quail or arouse the 
cricket. ‘The boy had felt himself akin to the shy, wild crea- 
tures, and these simplest of music breathings came first to 


_ his mind as he sought to pierce the consciousness of King 


Saul. Then human associations crowded upon him. He 
played the tune of the reapers, their joyous song of friend- 
ship, the lament for the dead, the glad chant of the marriage 
hymn, the brave song of the builders as they tug and strain 
together, and then the solemn processional chorus of the 
Levites as they advance to the altar. Here, remembering 
dimly, perhaps, the old feeling of religious aTnOP, Saul 
groaned with one mighty shudder. 

David takes courage and dares to speak inten to the 
heart of Saul. He recalls the joy of mere living, the thrill of 
delight which goes with unfettered action, when to breathe is 
ecstacy and to move is conscious power. He reminds’ him of 
his father, of his mother’s triumphant dying words, of his 
people; and he praises the monarch upon whose head all 
gifts combine. He has added the sweetness of his voice to 
the music of his harp to lift Saul’s name out of sorrow; and, 
as he pauses with it on his lips, Saul listens and under- 
stands. The horror is past, but life has not yet returned. 

Then, in his burning desire to help, David’s appeal rises 
higher, and he sings of the deeper joys of the spirit, the 
greater glory of deeds that shall bear Saul’s name onward to 
later and still later generations, all praising his fame. For 
this at least Saul must thank God that he has lived, and the 
words ring clear like a challenge. 

Then Saul looks into David’s eyes, restored, sane. He is 
again the king; and at his silent caress all David’s heart 
thrills within him, swelling, breaking, with the intensity of 
his longing to help the man he loves. Ah, if his love had 
but the warrant to give all it aches to give, and to promise 
an eternity, not of remembrance merely, but of active, loving, 
undying life! Then comes the revelation! 
perfection of love in his own heart, David sees the rounded 
truth that he who created the love must be greater than it ; 
that he who is the All-powerful must of very necessity be 
the All-loving, too : — 


“ Would I fain in my impotent yearning do all for this man, 
And dare doubt he alone shall not help him, who yet alone can ?” 


This is the Christ ideal, the flashing, irrevocable certainty 


that we must judge God by the very highest impulse of our 


nature, reaching up toward the infinite love as to the infinite 
power. The harp is left, aside, forgotten. David is no 
longer the boy with a poet’s soul: he has become the 
prophet of his race. The spirit of God has unfolded nat- 
urally in his heart, and revealed things hidden from the 
wise who love not. 

A poem like this is too great for sectarian uses. The 
atmosphere and setting are distinctly Jewish, but its upward 
lift means a universal impulse. 
its complete significance, who does not find in it the hint of 


Knowing the - 


One misses something of | 


a 
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‘arace experience. The David of the Psalms seems to stand 


“as the religious poet of a period when the thought of im- 


mortality meant mainly continued existence through one’s 
descendants or by the remembrance of great deeds long after 
the death of the hero himself. The immortal dead lived 
again in children and children’s children, or in minds so 
impressed by their greatness that the remembrance might be 
continually prolonged. When the Psalms prophesy of the 
future, it is to announce the coming glory of the race. ‘“ God 
will save Zion and build the cities of Judah: the seed also of 
his children shall inherit it.” The climax of personal bless- 
ing is reached in the promise of long life and longer fame 
after death. “With long life will I satisfy him, and I will 
show him my salvation.” ‘‘ His seed shall endure forever.” 
The poem may thus be taken as a dramatic interpretation 
of the psychological transition to the thought of personal 
immortality. 

Browning subordinated nature to human nature always. 


_ He said once, ‘“‘ The development of a soul, little else is 


worth study”; and the loveliest scenes seemed to him like 
“framework which waits for a picture to frame,” barred the 
sense of human companionship. Nevertheless, no poet ap- 
preciated more keenly the ineffable charm of this perplexing, 
fascinating old world; and he had a rare power of nature 
description when he chose to exercise it. Saul contains 
good examples of those swift characterizations struck off 
with sure stroke, like the picture of the sheep, white and 
untorn by the bushes, that have fed where the long 
grasses stifle to the water, or the mention of the “‘rich dates 
yellowed over with gold-dust.” One of the poet’s most 
famous descriptions is that of the mountain from which 
the breastplate of a year’s snows slips at the spring’s arrowy 
summons. 

In the closing stanza of the poem all nature witnesses to 
the revelation David has just experienced. As the horizons 
of his thought have widened, the passion of the poem has 
risen higher and higher. When the truth, that God’s power 
must be forever equalled by his love, breaks upon his 


' vision, he seems to forget everything else in the wonder and 


responsive emotion. We are not told what the effect on 
Saul may have been. We do not even know how David 
escaped from the royal presence, unquestioned by Abner 
or the others. He hardly knows himself how he took his 
way homeward through the night. ‘This only he knew, that 
all nature pressed close with its assurances that he had 
touched the divine truth. He was like a runner beset by the 
populace. The instinctive turning to nature when human 
feeling surpasses endurance has never been more finely indi- 
cated. Feel the pulse-throb in the restraint and repression of 
the monosyllables, when, 


“The stars of night beat with emotion, and tingled and shot 
Out in fire the strong pain of pent knowledge ;” 


and then note the yielding of the tumultuous rapture as the 
day dawned tenderly on the hills! The forests, the wind- 
thrills, the birds, even the serpent that slid away silent, all 
felt the new law of love. 

“Saul ” is rich in passages that might be quoted to show, 
as fairly as isolated quotations ever can, the general trend of 
Browning’s thought-through all his poetry. Such are,— 


“God made all the creatures and gave them our love and our fear, 
_ To give sign, we and they are his children, one family here.” 


“«* Tis not what man Does which exalts him, but what man Would do!” 


“T report, asa man may of God’s work,— all’s love, yet all’s law. 
Now I lay down the judgeship he lent me. Each faculty tasked 
To perceive him, has gained an abyss, where a dewdrop was asked.” 


“Do I find love so full in my nature, God's ultimate gift, 

a ath I doubt his own love can compete with it? Here the parts 
shift ? 

' Here, the creature surpass the creator? ... 
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“ Could I wrestle to raise him from sorrow, grow poor to enrich, 
To fill up his life, starve my own out, I would— knowing which, 


I know that my service is perfect. Oh, speak through me now! 
Would I suffer for him that I love? So wouldst thou — so wilt thou.” 


Caravans. 


What bring ye me, O camels, across the southern desert, 

The wan and parching desert, pale beneath the dusk ? 

Ye great slow-moving ones, faithful as care is faithful, 

Uncouth as dreams may be, sluggish as far-off ships,— 
What bring ye me, O camels ? 


* We bring thee gold like sunshine, saving that it warms not; 
And rarest purple bring we, as dark as all the garnered 
Bloom of many grape-vines; and spices subtly mingled 
For a lasting savor; the precious nard and aloes ; 

The bitter sweet of myrrh, like a sorrow haying wings ; 
Ghostly breath of lilies bruised — how white they were ! — 
And the captive life of many a far rose-garden. 

Jewels bring we hither, surely stars once fallen, 

Torn again from darkness; the sunlit frost of topaz, 
Moon-fire pent in opals, pearls that even the sea loves, 
Webs of marvel bring we, broideries that have drunken 
Deep of all life-color from a thousand lives,— 

Each the royal cere-cloth of a century. 

We come! What wouldst thou more?” 


All this dust, these ashes, have ye brought so far? — 
All these days, these years, have I waited in the sun? 
I would have had the wingéd Mirage of yonder desert. 


— Josephine Peabody. 


The Jewish Creed. 


The Articles: The thirteen Articles of Faith formulated 
according to Maimonides in his Mishnah Commentary to 
Sanhedrin, introduction to Chapter {[X.,— which have been 
accepted by the great majority of Jews and are found in the 
old prayer-book,— are as follows : — 

I. I firmly believe that the Creator —blessed be His 
name !—is both Creator and Ruler of all created beings, 
and that He alone hath made, doth make, and ever will make 
all works of nature. 

II. I firmly believe that the Creator— blessed be His 
name!—is one; and no Unity is like His in any form, and 
that He alone is our God who was, is, and ever will be. 

III. I firmly believe that the Creator — blessed be His 
name ! — is not a body, and no corporeal relations apply to 
Him, and that there exists nothing that has any similarity 
to Him. 

IV. I firmly believe that the Creator—blessed be His 
name !— was the first and will also be the last. 

V. I firmly believe that the Creator —blessed be His 
name!— is alone worthy of being worshipped, and that no 
other being is worthy of our worship. 

VI. I firmly believe that all 
prophets are true. 

VII. I firmly believe that the prophecy of Moses, our 
master,— peace be upon him!—vwas true, and that he was 
chief of the prophets, both of those that preceded him and 
of those that followed him. 

VIII. I firmly believe that the law which we possess 
now is the same that hath been given to Moses our master, 
— peace be upon him! 

IX. I firmly believe that this law will not be 
changed, and that there will be no other law [or dispensa- 
tion] given by the Creator — blessed be His name !— who 
knoweth all the actions of men and all their thoughts, as it 
is said, “ He that fashioneth the hearts of them all, He that 
considereth all their works” (Ps. xxxiii. 15). 

X. I firmly believe that the Creator — blessed be His 
name!—knoweth all the actions of men and all their 
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thoughts, as it is said, “He that fashioneth the hearts of 
them all, He that considereth all their works ” (Ps. xxxiii. 15.) 

XI. I firmly believe that the Creator — blessed be He! 
— rewardeth those that keep His commandments and punish- 
eth those that transgress His commandments. 

XII. I firmly believe in the coming of the Messiah; and, 
although He may tarry, I daily hope for His coming. 

XIII. I firmly believe that there will take place a revival 
of the dead at a time which will please the Creator,— 
blessed be His name, and exalted His memorial for ever and 
ever ! 

According to Maimonides, he that rejects any of these ar- 
ticles is an unbeliever, and places himself outside of the Jew- 
ish community. ...—Dr. Emil G. Hirsch, in Jewish 
Lncyclopedia, 


The Crisis of Catholicism. 


BY AN EX-CATHOLIC. 


While the late General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church was in session and had not yet acted on the question 
of revision, surely no one had any apprehension that the 
Westminster articles touching absolute Divine Predestination 
would be reaffirmed. The Presbyterian Church, most con- 
servative of all the great Protestant bodies, must take ac- 
count of the results of the Higher Criticism and of modern 
scientific research, and cannot exact either from pulpit or 
pew unconditional acceptance of the Westminster Confession. 

How different the attitude of the Church of Rome! The 
decrees of Trent, promulgated nearly a hundred years before 
the Westminster Confession, are reaffirmed without change of 
a single letter by the Council of the Vatican. Instead of 
cancelling or altering or explaining away anything in the 
Tridentine decrees which might seem to have been dis- 
credited by Biblical and historical research or by the march 
of natural science in the lapse of more than three hundred 
years, the Vatican Council added to the creed of the Roman 
Church a new dogma, which even in the sixteenth century 
would have been rejected,— the article of Papal Infallibility. 

Seemingly, the effect of modern scientific progress in all 
departments of knowledge has been to make Rome a more 
steadfast upholder of ancient dogmas. Is Rome, then, so 
firmly based that she may in complete security ignore the 
assault of science and the tides of opinion? In fact, she 
does not ignore them. Every papal encyclical is a wail over 
the disastrous situation of the Church even in countries 
nominally Catholic. Everywhere the popes see a ‘dreadful 
storm” of unbelief prevailing, producing the gravest mis- 
chiefs among the faithful, and carrying the “deadly plagues” 
of Liberalism, Rationalism, Latitudinarianism, Secularism, 
and Freedom of Thought. 

In passing, we may note Pope Leo’s effusive expressions 
of regard for the United States, though the United States 
is, as it were, the home of that “insane idea” (de/izamentum), 
Liberty of Conscience. Rome is zo¢ immovable: Rome is 
learning some lessons. 

But this change of attitude toward some of the results of 
modern progress and modern civilization does not affect the 
foundations of the Church’s dogmatic teaching. The rela- 
tions of the Church to human society are matters for com- 
promise and for concordats; but there can be no compro- 
mise, no concordat, in matters of religious dogma. The 
crisis of the Roman Church will come when the dogma of 
the Church is seen of all men, even Catholics, to be unten- 
able. The Church is doubtless safeguarded in her dogmas 
themselves against all the assaults of modern science; but, 
when a dogma rests on a ground of assumed fact which 
science can demonstrate conclusively to be no fact, then the 
dogma is invalidated, and not the “ dogmatic fact” alone. 
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Now the “ dogmatic fact ” on which the whole system of 
the Church’s belief rests is the descent of the human race 
from a single pair some six or eight thousand years ago. 
But suppose that human remains and products of handicraft 
are discovered underlying rocks hundreds of feet in thick- 
ness, and that no possible doubt clouds the discovery, that 
fact would for all honest men do away with the ground of 
the Church’s doctrine of the fall and redemption. The 
“dogmatic fact’? on which those dogmas rest would be 
seen to be a pure myth. 

It is evident that the discovery is no less fatal to Catholi- 
cism than to orthodox Protestantism. If the written word 
is discredited, no less is Catholic’ dogma discredited. In 
fact, Catholicism must suffer far more from the discovery 
than Protestantism. Protestantism may retreat, and has 
constantly retreated from the lines drawn by its founders. 
Catholicism, in retreating one step from the most advanced 
outpost of dogma, gives up the whole field: authority dis- 
credited at one point necessarily gives way all along the line. 
By none will this be more readily admitted than by the 


' sincere Catholic-minded theologian. 


Vis inertiae it is that holds Catholicism apparently firm 
and immovable; but, when the errancy of the Bible shall be 
demonstrated conclusively in any matter on which the 
Catholic Church has ventured her infallibility, the ground 
under her feet begins to sink, and, when that sinking begins 
and is apparent to serious conscientious theologians in the 
Catholic Church, the end of Catholic belief is nigh. 

Here it will not serve to allege the apparent innocuousness 
of the Higher Criticism to organized Protestantism. Protes- 
tantism received the Bible as God’s word upon a Catholic 
theory,— that of Tradition; and there is no logical. nexus 
between Protestantism and traditionalism. But in the 
Catholic system everything consists with everything else: 
there is also in that system mutual dependency of doctrine 
upon doctrine. Remove the keystone of that arch, and the 
whole structure collapses. How different with Protestant- 
ism! That has the seeming of living on, as church or 
churches, after the foundation has been removed stone by 
stone. 

In the Catholic system a man who finds that the story in 
Genesis of the creation of Adam and Eve is a parable and 
the story of the fall a myth is no longer able to make an act 
of faith in the dogma of original sin or in that of the redemp- 
tion ; and not only that: he cannot make an act of faith in 
any doctrine of the Catholic Church, Even on Catholic 
principles it would be a mortal sin for him to continue in 
priestly ministry or to administer or receive the sacraments, 
— the sin of hypocrisy. But, if a Protestant has a consci- 
entious conviction that there are serious errors in the Bible,— 
errors in matters of the highest importance, matters taught 
in all the Protestant creeds — he does but exercise his right of 
private judgment in repudiating the Bible in those matters. 
He protests against the claim of divine infallible inspiration 
for the Book; and therein he is a better because a more 
logical Protestant than when he believed. If before the 
revolution in his beliefs he was a religious teacher or minis- 
ter, he will perhaps continue to exercise the same ministry 
afterward. 

Not so the Catholic minister of religion who has lost his 
faith in the teaching authority of the Church. He may rest 
in Deism, but he is more likely to take the position of scep- 
ticism or agnosticism. No half-way house of Protestantism 
satisfies his reason or his conscience: that is what any well- 
instructed Catholic will say if questioned what alternative 
there is for him if he should be forced by conscientious 
conviction into repudiation of the Catholic principle of be- 
lief. : 

That being so, what an awful alternative confronts the 
sincere, believing, zealous Catholic priest whose life has been 
one of entire devotion to the duties of his ministry, when he 
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is visited with a doubt regarding the foundations of his 
faith! None can appreciate his situation without having 
stood there one’s self. Men have trembled at even a faint 
whisper of doubt in their souls as to the grounds of their 
faith, who would not hesitate a moment to give their lives 
for the brethren in a pestilence, or to minister with their 
hands to the victims of plague or small-pox. 

Men who fear not the face of any man have brought upon 
themselves from the whole world the accusation of coward- 


_ ice and time-serving, because when to their minds and to 


their consciences the alternative was presented of accepting 
as Catholic truth a doctrine — Papal Infallibility — which 
seemed to lack credentials, or of denying all religion, all 
divine rule in this world, they strangled the doubt. Without 
Catholicity, for them at least, there was no Christian re- 
ligion; and without that religion they at least could not 
live. They made submission. And others, no whit more 
brave than they, and not worthy to be numbered or named 
with them, took the alternative,— a world without God. 

The proofs of the antiquity of man are such as to satisfy 
‘all or nearly all geologists of man’s existence upon the 
earth in ages anterior to the Mosaic period. And the day 
must come when the consensus of the scientific world regard- 
sing this point will impose on the educated Catholic world, on 
enlightened Catholic theologians, on sincere and devout 
pastors of souls, the necessity of confronting the question, 
Is the story of man’s falla myth? And the answer must be 
grounded on a study of geological facts, not on any theory 
of revelation or of church authority. When that time comes, 
there will be a convulsion of the Christian world of more 
serious import than the stunted Protestant Reformation. 
‘If ever the mass of sincere, pious, religious men in the 
Catholic Church lose faith in the religion of Jesus Christ as 
interpreted by their Church, as many sincere, pious, and re- 
ligious men in the Protestant churches have lost faith in the 
Same as interpreted by their several creeds, those Catholic 
men, unlike the reformers of the sixteenth century, will re- 
pudiate the whole Christian economy. 

Is there any probability of a revolt of such men against 
the authority of the Catholic Church? The thing is not im- 
probable, though the present writer descries no shadow of 
such an event coming. But the same facts, the same argu- 


ments, which have compelled Protestant theologians of the 


most conservative churches to repudiate the authority of the 
written word, “the religion of Protestants,” as Chillingworth 
rightly called it,— the fetich of Protestants, as it is still for 
millions of people,— must have a like effect sooner and later 
upon Catholic divines. And in so far as the repudiated 
views of Scripture are still the views of the Catholic Church, 
contained in the dogmatic teaching of councils and pontiffs, 
the Catholic theologian must discard both the one and the 
other. 

True, the Catholic theologian will require for his convince- 
ment the utmost conclusiveness of the proof; but, if the proof 
of the mythical character of “dogmatic facts” is complete, 
he must either strangle his reason and do violence to his 
conscience or he must renounce his Catholic belief. One 
fully, completely, unequivocally demonstrated fact, such as 
that of the discovery of human remains dating from a re- 
mote geological epoch confessedly long anterior to the age 
of man as represented in the so-called Mosaic books, would 
make it incumbent on the Catholic theologian as an honest 
man, a Christian, a lover of souls, a lover of truth, to repu- 
diate the dogma of the descent of mankind from Adam and 
Eve, together with the whole economy of redemption. Let 
the antiquity of man upon the earth be demonstrated as 
irrefragably, for instance, as the antiquity of the earth itself, 
and then will be the crisis of Catholicism. For the soul will 
have gone out of it; and, whatever other systems may do 
when the soul of them is gone out, the Catholic system has 
no alternative: it must then die. 
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For the Christian Register, 


A Trick of Memory. 


BY HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 


I sat within a narrow walled-in space 
Circled by giant rocks, 

And only saw the patient shepherd sun 
Tending his cloudy flocks. 


Long sat I there until I knew by heart 
That little strip of sky, 

And all the fleecy cloudlets’ changing forms 
As they went drifting by. 


All other clouds pass swift from memory’s page, 
A moment only lingering on their way ; 

But still I look up from that narrow gage, 
And see the same clouds play. 


And I have caught sometimes a stronger face 
From passing view like this 

Which clung tenacious, years long, as sometimes 
The memory of a kiss. 


Horatio Hollis Hunnewell. 


BY REV. PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM. 


Over the grave of the famous architect, Sir Christopher 
Wren, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, were written the memorable 
words, ‘Si monumentum reqguiris, circumspice,’— “ Would 
you see his monument, look around you.” And sq might 
we say to-day in regard to the man in whose memory we are 
met together here. Would you know what kind of a man 
this was whom we have come to honor? “Look around 
you”; for this beautiful building was given by him to the 
town of Wellesley, and there was nothing much more dis- 
tinctive of Mr. Hunnewell than his wise and constant and 
abundant generosity. 

Some of you who are here before me knew him well, and, 
doubtless, through a period of many years. Mr. Adams is 
to speak to you out of all the wealth of a friendship which 
lasted for full forty years. But I myself have no such 
treasure-house of sacred memories from which to draw with 
joy and pride. I can only speak out of a heart of rever- 
ence, inspired by a sense of gratitude and loyalty. 

There are certain phases of knowledge, however, which 
are quickly and easily acquired. Admiration comes with a 
flash, and insight is the matter of a moment. It was not 
necessary to meet Mr. Hunnewell often in order to know 
and honor and even love him with such love and deference 
as long life and a noble character alone are able to com- 
mand. 

Indeed, not the least remarkable thing about him was his 
age. He came near fulfilling the prophecy of the ancient 
seer who declared that the time would arrive when “the 
child should die one hundred years old.” i 

Amiel told us in his famous journal that ‘to know how 
to grow old is the master-work of wisdom, and one of the 
most difficult chapters in the art of living.” Yet the art was 
practised with apparent ease by this modern patriarch, who 
made it appear the simplest thing in the world. With him 
it consisted in remaining forever young. 

It was difficult to believe that he had outlived nearly all 
of his contemporaries, until at last he came to walk and 
work with those who were one or two generations younger 
than himself. In thinking of him, we remember the words 
of Cicero: “The old man does not do what the young men 
do, but he does greater and better things. Great things 
are accomplished not by strength or swiftness, but by coun- 
sel, influence, deliberate opinion of which old age is not 
wont to be bereft, but to possess more abundantly.” And 
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“we cannot help recalling those other words of the famous 
Roman: ‘“ The best-fitting and defensive armor of old age 
consists in the knowledge and practice of the virtues which, 
assiduously cultivated after the varied experiences of a long 
life, are wonderfully fruitful, not only because they never 
take flight, but because the consciousness of a well-spent 
life and a memory rich in good deeds afford supreme hap- 
piness.” 

It should not be inferred, however, that Mr. Hunnewell 
was remarkable chiefly, or even largely, because of his age. 
His life was a noble and consistent and well-developed 
whole. There were certain qualities that marked him in his 
early as in later years, and these were qualities of true and 
strong and chivalrous manhood. 

It was in 1825, when only fifteen years old, that he left 
school in Lexington to cross fhe ocean and enter the bank- 
ing-house of Welles & Co, in Paris. It is significant that, 
when the opening came, his parents left him to decide the 
matter for himself; and it is still more significant that he 
quickly decided to go, leaving a New England country home 
to begin a business career in France, 

Not long before his death he wrote out a brief account of 
these early days; and the simple autobiography which I 
have had the privilege of seeing has all the charm of a 
romance. 

As I have said, he was only fifteen when he sailed away, 
a lonely boy, on a packet bound for Havre; but ten years 
later, at the early age of twenty-five, he had mastered the 
principles of the foreign banking business so completely 
that he was admitted as a partner in the firm, It was a 
period of deep and rich experience. In 1830 came a revo- 
lution, and the American youth was obliged to sleep night 
after night, heavily armed, in a corner of the drawing-room of 
Mr. Welles’s house. In the daytime he had to report to the 
civil authorities of Paris and be drilled as a national guard. 
He was entered on the military lists, he tells us, as ‘* Mon- 
sieur Aulisse ”; and the name probably stands there upon the 
records still. But a few years later, with the commercial 
crisis, the banking-house practically failed ; and, bitterly dis- 
appointed, his heart almost broken, he says, he came back 
to his native land obliged to begin his career all over again. 
But failure, as so often happens, was the herald of eventual 
success. 

I have no wish, however, to trace in detail the story of his 
life. It was a life of steady and manifest good fortune in 
which his absolute integrity, entire honesty, unquestioned 
purity, played no secondary part. However well he came 
to be known for other things, his sterling qualities of char- 
acter were his best and highest achievements; for “a 
character of virtuous wisdom, simplicity, and dignity is 
the noblest product of the earth. It is the greatest gift of 
God. When such men are found, we discover the greatest 
treasures of society.” Mr. Hunnewell was the highest 
type of an American man of affairs, and the world has pro- 
duced no higher type. He was fully as rich in manhood as 
in money. He understood not only how to make a living, 
but how to makea life. His fortune made him rich in every 
sense of the word,—rich not only in the eyes of men, but 
in the sight of God. His wealth must be estimated not in 
stocks and bonds alone and in figures of the market, but 
in good deeds and high motives and noble characteristics of 
heart and mind. 

In Venice, in the old days, they kept what was known as 
the ‘“‘Golden Book.” Those whose names were written in 
it were ranked among the nobles, and permitted to hold high 
office. The name of Mr. Hunnewell is entered in the 
“Golden Book” of Boston on the page where the names are 
written of Amos Lawrence, Thomas Perkins, Peter C. 
Brooks, Russell Sturgis, Henry P. Kidder, John M. 
Forbes, and others whom we need not name to give them 
honor. These men were Princes of Finance, whose views 
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of life were large, whose standards of action were the high- 
est, and who used their money nobly even as they made it 
honestly. We honor them as we honor our famous states- 
men or lawyers or scientists or men of letters. ‘“ They 
were the glory of their times, and have left a name behind 
them that their praises might be reported.” 

But let us look in detail at some of the features in Mr. 
Hunnewell’s character that we may see distinctly what his 
life should teach us. 

1. First of all we may cherish sacredly the memory of his 
generosity. He lived upon the principle established by the 
Ancient Hindu philosopher that “large rivers, great trees, 
wholesome plants, and wealthy persons are not born for 
themselves alone, but to be of service to others.” And his 
generosity had this touch of nature in it that it was some- 
thing to be relied upon. He did not open his hand to-day 
and keep it closed to-morrow; but he gave with regularity 
and persistency. He gave gladly, too, as though it were a 
privilege, which of course it was. And then how widely he 
gave! So far as I know he had no fads in his philanthropy ; 
but he supplied needs as he saw them, and answered de- 
mands as they were made upon him. Your town here, how 
much he did for it! Endowing, too, a Department of Study 
in your famous college! Schools, asylums, hospitals, churches, 
horticultural societies, organizations of charity, needy and 
unfortunate individuals,— he helped them all, and to the 
church of his special choice I happen to know how con- 
stant and generous were his benefactions. The wise and 
mighty Solon said of himself that he grew old /earning 
something every day; but here was a man who grew old 
giving something every day. 

Only a few short weeks before the end he closed a career 
of exceptional munificence by giving both to Wellesley and 
South Natick large tracts of land to serve as recreation 
grounds for the old and young people of these places. 

2. Along with this quality, however, went another, without 
which generosity is often obtrusive and spectacular. I mean 
his manifest simplicity. He was unaffected, natural, quiet, 
and retiring. It was significant of him that he had no titles, 
and seemed to crave no outward distinction. He was plain 
Mr. Hunnewell to the end, needing no public office to make 
him “ Honorable,” and caring for no military service which 
would confer mere verbal distinction. His simplicity de- 
clared itself in many ways, little as well as large. He liked 
to drive through the country, for instance, not in proud mag- 
nificence, with men in livery before him, but just as the 
humblest man in town might go, getting out constantly along 
the way to look at some tree or plant or flower. Com- 
fortably, and even luxuriously as he lived, surrounded by 
beautiful and artistic things, he yet never kept 


“A brave, old house at a bountiful rate, 
With half a score of servants to wait at the gate.” 


The modern craze for display and extravagance and 
foolish, criminal waste found no disciple in him. And 
in this he set a much needed and very helpful example. 

Too often men make their fortunes only to mar their 
characters, and, because outwardly rich, grow spiritually 

oor. 

° 3. And what shall we say of that crowning feature in his 
character, his love of nature, which lent so much interest 
and beauty and inspiration to his life? The hours that 
other men of great affairs too often waste in the careless 
idleness of the club, or worse, he gave to.a careful, reverent 
study of God’s wonderful world of trees and flowers. He 
took the wilderness and made it blossom as the rose, and 
the desert he clothed with entrancing beauty. Both in the- 
ory and practice he made himself an authority in the great 
realm of horticulture. People came from far and near to 
see the beauties of his famous place; and nine years ago this 
very week, Harvard University sent for him and adopted 
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him as a son, when he was eighty-three years old, by giving 
him the degree of Master of Arts, 


“A lover true, who knew by heart 
Each joy the mountain dales impart. 
It seemed that Nature could not raise 
A plant in any secret place 
But he would come in the very hour 
It opened in its virgin bower, 

As if, by secret sight, he knew 
Where, in far fields, the orchis grew.” 


This interest of his was the matter of a lifetime. ‘I will 
mention,” he says in his little autobiography, “a circum- 
stance which indicates that my interest in horticulture began 
early; for, when I could not have been more than a dozen 
years old, I planted some cherry-stones in my father’s garden, 
which came up, and I budded them before leaving home 
[for Paris]. These trees my father sold, and sent me over 
$50. So the first money I ever earned was in the nursery 
business.’’ And how much happiness, how much rich and 
full and deep contentment, how much bodily and mental 
vigor he derived from this beautiful and crowning interest 
of his life! It was for this, more almost than for his wealth 
or generosity, that people came to know him. Some knew 
him through the beauty of his estate, and others through 
the beauty of his character, having never seen the place he 
loved so well. Some admired the rare plants and flowers 
that he cultivated, and others gave their praise to the vir- 
tues that blossomed in the spacious garden of his heart. 
But doubly fortunate were those who knew and honored 
both. 

As I think of these features in his life, I am reminded of 
Cornaro, a Venetian nobleman of the 15th century, who 
lived to be nearly one hundred years old, and who wrote, 
when over eighty, a famous treatise on ‘“‘ Temperate Liv- 
ing.’ The words of the old Venetian seem almost to have 
come from the pen of Mr. Hunnewell. “I am continually in 
health,” he says, “and I am so nimble that I can easily get 
on horseback without the advantage of the ground; and 
sometimes I go up high stairs and hills on foot. Then I 
am ever cheerful, merry, and well-contented, free from all 
troubles and troublesome thoughts, in whose places joy 
and peace have taken up their standing in my heart. I am 
not weary of life, which I pass with great delight. I enjoy 
my gardens, parted with rills of running water, which truly 
is very delightful. Some times of the year I enjoy the 
pleasures of the hills, where also I have fountains and 
gardens and a very convenient house. At other times I 
repair to a village of mine, seated in a valley, which is 
therefore very pleasant, because many ways hither are so 
ordered that they all meet and end in a very fair plot of 
ground. This place is washed with the river, on both sides 
of which are great and fruitful fields, well manured, and 
adorned with many habitations. In former times it was not 
so, because the place was Moorish, fitter for beasts than 
men. But I drained the ground and made the air good; 
whereupon men flocked and built houses with happy suc- 
cess. By this means the place is come to that perfection 
we now see it in; so that I can truly say that I have both 
given to God a temple and men to worship him in it, the 
memory whereof is exceedingly delightful to me. These,” 
wrote the Venetian, ‘are the delights and solaces of my 
old age, which is altogether to be preferred before others’ 
youth,” and, “lest there should be any delight wanting, I 
daily behold a kind of immortality in the succession of my 
posterity.” 

And in much the same vein of quiet contentment and 
reverent joy we find that Mr. Hunnewell actually did write 
in his later days. A little more than six months since, on 
the 15th of November, he wrote in his journal: “ A beauti- 
ful autumn morning that may add a few hours to the many 
happy days which I have been permitted to pass by the love 
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of the Lord, my Creator, in this fair land, surrounded by my 
dear children and blessings without number.” 

And again he wrote: ‘“‘ Favorable weather and the doc- 
tor’s stimulants have enabled me to take frequent drives a 
few days more; but it is hardly possible to struggle against 
old age and infirmities much longer, and may the Lord’s 
will be done.” 

And so at last it was done; and the end came, as he had 
wished it might, when the flowers that he loved so well 
were making fragrant all the air around. 

We have no need to praise him or to do him honor; for 
he honored both himself and the age in which he lived. 

He was one of Nature’s noblemen. 

He could say with Cicero, “ I am glad I have lived, since 
I so have lived that I think I was not born in vain.” 

He planted trees which shall bear rich fruit through 
successive autumns of consecrated memory. 

He left the world more beautiful than he found it. 

The fragrance of his life shall waft its perfume over gen- 
erations still unborn. 


Spiritual Life. 


To fill life full, you must open it upward toward truth, 
beauty, goodness. Seeking things below takes our strength 
out of us: waiting on the Lord for his higher gifts renews 
our strength day by day.—/ames Freeman Clarke. 
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Clear and vivid consciousness of the divine presence is 
like the breathing of a new life and a new spirit into all 
things. When it comes to us, it transforms the universe. 
We are no more the subjects of dulness, apathy, gloom, or 
fear.—John James Tayler. 


Rd 


Death is the reminder we sorely need that this world of 
the senses is not all our life, that there are realities beyond 
sight and hearing: nay, that these unseen, unheard things 
are the more real because they are not temporal, ever chang- 
ing from one state to another, but are eternal, abiding, always 
the same.— Charles Hargrove. : 


Be 


A Christian is emphatically a man, a rational, faithful 
man, who fulfils the responsibilities which his humanity im- 
poses upon him, whose eyes Christianity has opened to see, 
whose heart it has influenced to feel, whose hand it has 
strengthened to grasp, his real, his spiritual, his human in- 
terest,— that interest which is deathless and boundless as 
eternity.— John Gordon. 

& 


PRAYER, 


May we go forth to the duties of the day with willing 
hands and honest minds, with faith in the power of good 
over evil, willing to take our places in the mutual depend- 
ence of men and things, having that illumination which 
comes from moral conquest, believing in the saintship that 
compels life to be a paradise, that fashions heaven out of 
materials existing here and now, looking for no need of 
blessing that we are not willing ourselves to bestow, ex- 
pecting to be forgiven only as we forgive others, working 
and hoping for the day when the ties of human brotherhood 
shall hold in their strong embrace every otherwise isolated 
member of the human family, even as the tides of the sea 
embrace every broken reach of shore that opens its arms to 
receive! And so may we each have a part in bringing upon 
the earth the kingdom of righteousness and of love ! — George 
Rudolph Freeman, 
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Christianity and the Common Law. 


I. 


The massive cathedral of the Catholic, the 
Episcopalian church with its lofty spire point- 
ing heavenward, the plain temple of the 
Quaker, the log church of the hardy pioneer 
of the wilderness, the mementos and memorials 
round and about us,—the consecrated grave- 
yards, their tombstones and epitaphs, their 
silent vaults, their mouldering contents,—all 
attest it. The dead prove it as well as the 
living. The generations that are gone before 
speak to it and pronounce it from the tomb. 
We feel it. All, all proclaim that Christianity, 
general, tolerant Christianity, Christianity inde- 
pendent of sects and parties, that Christianity 
to which the sword and the fagot are unknown, 
general, tolerant Christianity, is the law of the 
land.— Daniel Webster. 


In the foregoing passage a great American 
statesman and jurist has recorded his opinion of 
the place of Christianity in the common law of 
our race. Text writers have reiterated and 
courts have affirmed this maxim that Chris- 
tianity is part and parcel of the common law. 
Owing its origin to so eminent a jurist as Lord 
Chief Justice Hale, it has received the sanction 
of Blackstone, of Wilson, and, in a measure, of 
Story and of Kent. On the other hand, the 
proposition has excited the ardent wrath and 
unsparing denunciation of that high priest of 
democracy, Thomas Jefferson, whe pronounced 
this “adoption in mass of the whole code of 
another nation and its incorporation into the 
legislative system by usurpation of the judges 
alone, without a particle of legislative will hav- 
ing ever been called on or exercised toward its 
introduction or confirmation, ... the most re- 
markable instance of judicial legislation that 
* has ever occurred in English jurisprudence or 
perhaps in any other.” Others, perhaps, have 
been as ready to accept the doctrine and echo 
the maxim as Jefferson was eager to reject and 
overthrow it, without finding it necessary to 
understand or explain its meaning or to ex- 
amine the ground upon which it rests. 

The importance of the proposition, however, 
will repay a searching inquiry into its history, its 
justification, and its scope; and perhaps, after 
all, it will then be found that, like many another 
time-honored maxim, it needs to be explained 
and limited rather than defended or disproved, 
and that, when it is thus elucidated and confined, 
it will cease to be a subject of dispute. Much 
of the argument heretofore expended upon it 
has doubtless been misdirected, and many of 
the controversies to which it has givenrise have 
been due to misunderstanding rather than to 
essential and irreconcilable differences of opin- 
ion. 

If Christianity as a religion, as a system of 
doctrines based on faith and sanctioned by a 
divine approval, is part of the common law, it 
must be one of the functions of our courts— 
and surely none can be more important—to de- 
termine the standard of Christian faith, to pass 
upon the correctness and conformity of religious 
belief, and to punish by appropriate penalties, 
as offences against the State, non-conformity in 
opinion or disobedience in conduct to the pre- 
cepts and doctrines of Christianity as judicially 
interpreted and declared. Unless this power is 
inherent in our courts, Christianity is a law 
without a sanction and becomes an absurdity in 
logic as well as a nullity in fact. 

Thus was Catholicism the law of France and 
Spain in the days of the Inquisition. Thus 
Episcopalian Christianity is by statute the 
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law of England, and was when Baptists and 
Unitarians were burned at the stake. Thus 
Puritanism was the law of Massachusetts when 
Quakers died for their religious belief. Thus 
Mohammedanism was the law of the East when 
faith in the Moslem’s god and obedience to his 
prophet were inculcated by the sword. Thus 
was her religion the law of Rome when it was 
written as the first principal of her legal system, 
“Turisprudentia est divinarum atque human- 
arum rerum notitia.” Thus was their religion 
the law of the Jews when the great lawgiver 
commanded, “Thou shalt have no other god 
before me.” Thus in the beginnings of society 
is religion ever the law of the State, when the 
sanction of all laws is divine rather than human, 
and there is no law but the precepts of religion. 
When Church and State are one, then it may 
properly be said that the religion of the com- 
munity is the law of the land. The separation 
between Church and State, between religion and 
politics, isa development. All that we know of 
the history of society and of the growth of insti- 
tutions requires us to believe that at some stage 
in the evolution of the civilization which is ours 
religion and law were one. The question to be 
determined is whether, in the records of the 
common law as they remain to us, we can trace 
the continuance of that union in an alliance 
between Saxon politics and the religion of 
Christ, or whether that process of separation 
had so far advanced at the beginning of English 
legal history that we are able to affirm that no 
record of such an alliance is left to us. 

The argument in which Jefferson seeks to re- 
fute the maxim that Christianity is part of our 
common law proceeds upon the assumptions 
that the common law of the Saxons became an 
arbitrary system, cut, dried, and finished at the 
date of Magna Charta; that no subsequent ad- 
ditions, modifications, or qualifications could 
result but by legislative enactment; and that, if, 
before Magna Charta, Christianity had ever 
become portion of the common law, some 
written record of its incorporation therein 
would attest the fact. It may well be believed 
that, when the great statesman framed this argu- 
ment, he had felt the influence of a retainer from 
democracy. The truth is that the common law 
was before Magna Charta, and has continued 
to our own day to be a vital and growing sys. 
tem; and principles have been again and again 
imported into or engrafted upon it for which 
legislation has given no warrant. Such in ef- 
fect is each new recognition by the courts of 
the requirements of public policy, each declara- 
tion that acts and conduct once in keeping with 
the ruder manners of earlier times have ceased 
to accord with the moral sentiments of society. 
To the whole course of Jefferson’s reason- 
ing, therefore, this may be interposed as a suf- 
ficient answer: the precepts and doctrines of 
Christianity may not have been part of the 
common law before Magna Charta, may never 
have been made such by any affirmative legisla- 
tive action, yet may have so become by gradu- 
ally acquiring in the consciousness of the Eng- 
lish race a recognition as the basis of all law 
because the basis of all morality. The judicial 
enunciation by Chief Justice Hale of a principle 
foreign to our law could not make it in fact a 
part of that law, but a system which by the 
growth of centuries had acquired the right to 
be regarded as the foundation of ethics; and 
the determinant of right and wrong in conduct 
may well have received at the hands of this 
eminent jurist its first judicial recognition, its 
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first official reception into the body of English 
law. Certainly we need see in this utterance 
of the learned chief justice only the acknowl- 
edgment of an accomplished fact, not the arbi- 
trary enunciation of a novel principle. It is 
thus that systems of jurisprudence grow. It is 
never the growth that is recorded, but the re- 
sults thereof. 

However, a reference to other utterances of 
the same judge enables us to understand‘ the 
meaning which he attached to the words in 
question, and shows that he meant them in the 
strictest sense, that nonconformity with the es- 
tablished religion was punishable as a crime by 
the common law of England; for he has de- 
clared that a heretic convicted by the diocese 
and refusing to abjure might by the common 
law be delivered over to the secular power for 
punishment, by virtue of the writ de heretico 
comburendo, and the existence of such a writ in 
the register is pointed out as evidence of the | 
fact. But the authority of this evidence has 
been destroyed by Lord Commissioner Whit- 
lock, who shows that the writ did not occur in 
the ancient manuscript registers, but was of 
later date, brought in by Archbishop Arundel 
in the reign of Henry IV. for the suppression 
of the Lollards. However that may be, the 
existence of such a writ were poor authority 
for the assertion that Christianity is part of- 
the common law. Doubtless it might show 
that sectarian Christianity, that of the Estab- 
lished Church, was a part and an important 
part of the English law; but that one form of 
Christianity should condemn another to the 
stake were no argument for the existence of 
Christianity as a faith in the body of English 
law, common or statutory. The established 
error in the evidence upon which he relied has, 
however, discredited the opinion of Lord Chief 
Justice Hale, and has taken from his maxim 
whatever weight it may have had as authority 
for the common law jurisdiction of the courts 
in matters of religious faith. The writ was in 
fact an invention of the Church, which coerced 
the State for unholy ends. 

It may now, therefore, be confidently asserted 
that the common law of England knows no prose- 
cution for religious belief; that there has never 
been a single instance, from Saxon times to our 
own day, of punishment inflicted for erroneous 
opinions upon rites or modes of worship save 
by force of some positive law; that apostasy, 
heresy, and nonconformity, and all that class of 
offences against the Established Church, are 
creatures of express legislation, and exist only 
on the statute books; that Christianity as 
a system of theology miraculously revealed is 
not the basis nor any portion of the common 
law. 

As for the jurisprudence of America, any 
alliance between religion and the State is as 
foreign to our religious ideas as to our prin- 
ciples of polity. The golden rule of Chris- 
tianity cannot be enforced by the sword of civil 
authority. The weapons of its faith are spirit- 
ual, not temporal’; and by these must it stand or 
fall. Nor do we regard religious belief as 
within the cognizance of political power. 
Security in opinion ‘and freedom of worship to 
all mankind are among the first rights declared 
and protected by the constitutions of our sev- 
eral States. And this we must regard as our 
American system, wherein the favor extended 
by the policy of English statutes to an estab- 
lished church and an approved creed has been 
superseded by religious liberty and the equality 
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of faiths. The conclusion of the matter must 
then be this: the maxim that Christianity is a 
part of the common law in the sense attributed 
to the words by their learned author is a rec- 
ognition of the alliance between Church and 
State in England,—a relic of the days when the 
clergy ruled the bench and swayed the minds 
of the judges under a sacerdotal domination 
that was never questioned, when the gown was 
an accomplice in the frauds of the stole, and 
the priesthood held society in bondage and in- 
tellect in subjection—Arthur William Barber 
im the Green Bag. 


The Eruption of Pelee. 


A GRAPHIC DESCRIPTION BY THE VICAR-GENERAL 
OF MARTINIQUE. 


The following paragraphs are part of a letter 
in the form of a journal written to the absent 
bishop of Martinique by Vicar-general Parel, 
the whole forming an historic document of great 
intelligence and particularity. A copy of the 
original was given by the writer to Chaplain 
MacGrail of the “Dixie,” and appears entire in the 
August Century. The qualities of a trained ob- 
server appear in these pathetic passages :— 


Thursday, May8. The Ascension. This date 
should be written in blood ! 

Toward four o’clock in the morning a violent 
thunder-storm, with torrents of rain, broke over 
Fort-de-France. Toward eight o’clock the hori- 
zon in the north, in the direction of the volcano, 
was as black as ink. The clouds were moving 


‘rapidly toward the north-west. The sky was 


darkening more and more, when suddenly I 
heard something like hail falling on the roofs 
and the leaves of the trees. A great noise rose 
from the city. In church, where the eight 
o’clock mass was in progress, a terrible panic 
seized the congregation, and the priest was left 
standing alone. 

Night had descended on us, and the crash of 
thunder was continuous. The sea retreated 
three times for a distance of several hundred 
metres. The boat which was putting out for St. 
Pierre turned back. 

I stepped out on my balcony to take in the 
situation, and immediately it was covered with a 
hail of stones and still hot cinders. People 
stood petrified on their doorsteps. Others ran 
wildly here and there through the streets. All 
this lasted for about a quarter of an hour,—a 
quarter of an hour of terror. 

But what was happening at St. Pierre? No 
one dared to think. Telephonic communica- 
tion had been cut off abruptly in the middle of a 
word. Some persons asserted that they had 
seen above the tops of the mountains separating 
us from St. Pierre a column of fire rising into 
the sky and spreading outward toward all points 
of the horizon. Boundless anxiety seized upon 
us all. At eleven o’clock the “Marin” set out to 
reconnoitre. It witnessed a sight appalling be- 
yond imagination. St. Pierre was nothing but 
one vast brazier! When the truth, like the fu- 
neral knell of Martinique, reached us at about 
one o’clock, a cry of horror went up not to be 
described. I will not try to give a picture of 
such scenes. To write of them would take the 
pen of Dante and the accents of Jeremiah. 

I learn that a boat is to be sent out to rescue 
the wounded. I am fortunate enough to obtain 
a place in it, together with one of my vicars. 
The police and gendarmes cannot keep back 
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the crowd struggling to make its way on board. 
The expedition is composed of the public prose- 
cutor of the republic, an officer, and a platoon 
of marines. People refuse to believe in the 
reality of so horrible a disaster. They cling to 
every hypothesis that may still make hope pos- 
sible. We say to ourselves that at least a 
great part of the population must have had time 
to flee! 

When, at about four o’clock in the afternoon, 
we turn the last promontory that separates us 
from what was once the magnificent panorama 
of St. Pierre, the first sight that strikes our eyes, 
at the farther end of the roadstead, is Rivi¢re 
Blanche, with its stream of smoke, throwing it- 
self furiously, as the day before, into the sea. 
Then, a little farther out, a large steamer [the 
“Roraima”’] in flames. We hear that it is an 
American packet, just arrived that morning in 
time to be enveloped in the catastrophe. Two 
other steamboats are burning nearer the shore. 
Wreckage and the upturned keels of boats 
strew the roadstead. And this is all that is left 
of the thirty or forty ships anchored: here the 
day previous. All along the quays, for a dis- 
tance of two hundred metres, piles of lumber 
are burning. There are smaller fires on the 
hills about the city, visible, through the smoke, 
as faras Fonds Coré. But St. Pierre, that city 
this morning alive, full of human souls, is no 
more! It lies consumed before us, in its wind- 
ing-sheet of smoke and cinders, silent and deso- 
late, a city of the dead. We strain our eyes for 
fleeing inhabitants, for men returning to bury 
their lost ones. Wesee noone! There is no 
living being left in this desert of desolation 
framed in a terrifying solitude. In the back- 
ground, when the cloud of smoke and cinders 
breaks away, the mountain and its slopes, once 
so green, stand forth like an Alpine landscape, 
They look as if they were covered with a heavy 
cloak of snow; and through the thickened at- 
mosphere rays of pale sunshine, wan and un- 
known to our latitudes, illumine this scene with 
a light that seems to belong to the other side of 
the grave. 

With what profound emotion I raise my hand 
over these thirty-five thousand victims sleeping, 
in their dread tomb, their last sleep !|—7he Cen- 
tury for August. 


The Red Cross Battle with Malaria. 


A unique work of the Red Cross Society is the. 


care of malaria patients in the Roman plains. 
As a rule, the society confines its efforts to wars 
and unusual disasters, such as plagues, earth- 
quake shocks, or famines; but the ravages of 
malaria in the great plains around Rome were 
considered great enough to merit its attention. 
It has erected in the Roman country six sani- 
tary stations, which are in operation during the 
most dangerous period of the epidemic; that is 
to say, from July to the end of November. Each 
one is established on a farm, in the midst of the 
region assigned to its service, the personne/ being 
composed of a medical officer, a nurse, and a 
coachman, who is also a guide. As a means of 
transport, these stations possess a large ambu- 
lance with two or three horses which can carry 
eight persons seated or four lying down on the 
litters, cases of medicine, surgical instruments, 
eatables, wines, and liquors. 

The physicians of the Red Cross not only care 
for the sick, but they distribute and compel the 
peasants to take quinine, applying it as a prophy- 
lactic measure even to those who have not the 
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fever. They furnish also the feeble and the 
poor with meat, bouillon, etc., while by a contin- 
ual propaganda by word of mouth and by pub- 
lication they demonstrate to the peasants that 
their salvation lies in seeking to avoid the bites 
of the anophele. Physicians, nurses, and guides 
have the windows and doors of their bed-cham- 
bers protected against the gnats by wire netting ; 
and during their excursion in the plain, after the, 
setting and before the rising of the sun, they al- 
ways have the face covered with a silk veil and 
the hands gloved. Upto the present time, during 
three seasons of experience, not one of the per- 
sons employed in this service has been attacked 
with the fever, solely because they defend them- 
selves against the bites of the gnats; for they all 
live in the most dangerous parts of the country. 
The noble humanitarianism of the Red Cross 
from day to day gains the confidence of the ~ 
peasants, who now gather in constantly increasing 
numbers at the sanitary stations to consult the 
doctor; for they have seen that the worst fever 
can be quickly cured by taking quinine even in 
small quantities, but at the proper time. In 
1900 the Red Cross cared for 4,513 persons, of 
which 3,733 were sick from malaria, 306 being 
transported to the hospital in Rome, either by 
ambulance or by the railroad. This year the 
prophylactic cure has obtained much greater 
extension, and one already counts by hundreds 
those who have voluntarily requested to be reg- 
ularly given quinine; and not one of these has 
suffered from malaria.—Public Opinion. 


Literature. 


The Unitarian Church at Meadville,* 


A valuable work, exceedingly well done, is this 
ninety-six-page sketch of the Unitarian Church 
of Meadville by its present minister, Rev. E. M. 
Wilbur. With patient toil in collecting details 
of seventy-five years, happily done before further 
lapse of time rendered it impossible, and with 
clear graphic style, the brief and interesting 
story pictures forth a notable seed-sowing with 
rich and wonderful fruitage. 

Beautiful for situation is Meadville in the 
fertile French Creek Valley, on the shortest line 
of communication between Lake Erie and the 
Ohio River at Pittsburg, settled early in the last 
century by people of Scotch-Irish descent and 
Presbyterian faith, and early started as an edu- 
cational centre by Rev. Timothy Alden, a Har- 
vard graduate of 1796, in 1815 founding Alle- 
gheny College, one of the first of inland Western 
colleges. Hither came in 1804 as agent of the 
Holland Land Company, owning in this region 
about half a million acres, a well-educated young 
Hollander, Harm Jan Huidekoper. Brought up 
on the Heidelberg catechism as a strict Calvinist, 
he was for twenty years a loyal supporter of the 
Presbyterian church. On a visit to Pittsburg in 
1823 he chanced to hear a sermon by the Eng- 
lish Unitarian preacher, Rev. John Campbell. 
It formed an epoch in his experience, as it sent 
him home to study afresh his New Testament. 

With no other guidance, from this study he 
became convinced that the old time doctrines of 
trinity, total depravity, and vicarious atonement 
were not there, and thus became an ardent, 
stanch, and life-long Unitarian. He sent to 
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Boston for Unitarian tracts and literature, then 
being issued by the newly formed Unitarian 
Association. For the sake of his children he 
engaged private tutors, and selected such as 
were preparing for the Unitarian ministry. 
Thus came in succession several young men, 
who afterward became distinguished. Among 
them were Andrew and Ephraim Peabody, John 
S. Dwight, and others. For several years there 
was preaching in the Court House. In 1836 the 
brick church edifice was built. - Frederic, the 
youngest son, recently returned from study in 
Europe, an accomplished scholar, ordained for 
the ministry, but preferring to teach rather than 
to preach, proposed to receive young men for 
study in preparing for the ministry. Eastern 
friends, learning of the project, promised to 
contribute five hundred dollars a year for a 
term of years. 

With this aid added to the regular salary of 
six hundred, in October, 1844, Rev. R. P. 
Stebbins of Leominister was secured as minister 
of the church and president of the theological 
school then and thus begun. From these early 
beginnings the church for seventy-five years 
and the school for fifty years have steadily been 
doing their noble work for the grand cause of 
the liberal faith and religion pure and simple. 
By a great multitude of our preachers who have 
studied at Meadville, and by all persons inter- 
ested in the Unitarian faith and its history, this 
little volume may well be highly prized. 


SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT OF ST, PAuL. By 
Rev. George Matheson, M.A., D.D., F.R.S.E., 
minister of the parish of St. Bernard’s, Edin- 
burgh. New York: Thomas Whittaker.—This 
is an eloquent and suggestive study of the great 
apostle’s spiritual history, marred, however, by 
errors of method. Dr. Matheson takes the thir- 
teen epistles as his material. What he pre- 
sents, therefore, cannot be the spiritual biogra- 
phy of Paul, since Paul certainly did not write 
all of the thirteen, The title of his book should 
be, “Development in the Epistles traditionally 
attributed to Paul.” Still, most of what he 
writes holds good. He deals with what we may 
imagine to be the real Paul. A more serious 
fault is his fondness for sharply defined chro- 
nological and psychological analysis. He 
pigeon-holes the Apostles too carefully, and 
modernizes them too much. His analysis pro- 
ceeds from Paul’s statement that he “thrice” 
besought the Lord to remove his thorn in the 
flesh. This, Dr. Matheson thinks, signifies three 
friends of spiritual struggle. The first, in 
Arabia, was the effort to get rid of his sense of 
humiliation in the presence of God. He then 
attained Judaic Christianity, faith in Christ as 
Saviour. The second, in Antioch, was his vision 
of the conflict between the two sides of his nat. 
ure, and his realization of Christ within him. 
The third was the struggle against enemies 
(Judaizers, ‘etc.), whence came the feeling that 
his weakness was his strength, and that, instead 
of waiting for Christ, he was to go to meet him. 
There is much in this analysis that is far from 
convincing. But the merit of the book is that 
it recognizes constant progress in Paul, and that 
it represents this progress as determined wholly 
by inward experiences. The author’s Old Tes- 
tament and New Testament exegesis is not al- 
ways sound, and he idealizes the Apostle; 
nevertheless, the book will repay reading. At 
the close he discusses Paul’s relation to the 
family, to Christian imperialism, and to the uni- 
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verse; and what he says, if often irrelevant to 
his subject, is always interesting. 


_ STEPHEN ARNOLD Dovuctias. By William 
Garrott Brown. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.—The “Riverside Bio- 
graphical Series” has contained no better num- 
ber than the thirteenth, Stephen Arnold Douglas. 
The astonishing rapidity of Douglas’s early rise 
in politics is in singular contrast with Lincoln’s 
constant retardation. For a time we imagine 
that we are to have another apology for Doug- 
las, or at best a plain account of his career, 
without any expression of the author’s sym- 
pathy one way or the other. But we are effectu- 
ally cured of this misconception in due time. 
What we have is a lively dramatic sympathy 
with Douglas in the great contests of his life; 
but with. this we have excellent discrimination 
and reprobation where it justly falls. The 
slavery question had for Douglas no moral char- 
acter. He declared frankly that he did not care 
whether slavery was voted up or voted down. 
But Mr. Brown cannot withhold his admiration 
from the great fight he made for the Compro- 
mise Measures of 1850, and for the Nebraska 
Bill which destroyed the superficial peace those 
measures had secured. The Buchanan adminis- 
tration brought things to a pass which made 
Douglas’s position relatively just, and Mr. 
Brown is permitted to admire something more 
than splendid fighting for an unworthy end. 
And, surely, nothing in Douglas's life became 
him more ‘than the way in which he ended it, 
with his failing breath invoking his followers to 
the support of the Union. The union-democrat 
of the North was the splendid response to that 
invocation. No adequate biography of Douglas 
has yet appeared. Strangely enough he was 
passed over in the “American Statesmen Series.” 
Here is a first-rate opportunity awaiting the 
right man; but we can hope for nothing better 
than a book as good as this, subject to no such 
contracted limitation. 


A Book oF SEcRETS. By Horatio W. 
Dresser. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
The “secrets” of this volume are not especially 
hidden, nor is their explication especially en- 
lightening. They are the “secret of success,” the 
“secret of work,” the “secret of action,” etc., 
all briefly and lightly touched. The author 
has clearly met no Sphinx and is himself no 
CG£dipus. The style of the book is pleasant; 
its tone is cheérful and healthful; it may be- 
guile a weary hour, perhaps comfort a sad one; 
but its impression, we suspect, is transitory. 
The author, it may well be, was studious of 
adaptation to his audience, who clearly are not 
scholars or thinkers, but the common toilers of 
this world. To reach them with cheering 
thoughts is mostYdesirable; but,in being too 
thoughtful of their lowliriess, there.is danger of 
hitting beneath them, and the author seems 
thus to have done. This is one fault of the 
book, and there is another. There is a certain 
proportion of output to resourcé which men 
ever demand. An Emerson who should pub- 
lish such essays as those of Holland would be 
felt to have done, if not an absolutely unworthy 
thing, yet something unworthy of himself, and 
in the prevailing judgment would suffer accord- 
ingly.’ The fact that they were very good would 
not justify them in the face of the further fact 
that they were not good enough for him. The 
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present author, a man of undoubted insight, 
seems amenable to this criticism. This volume 
has worth, but it is less worthy than we have a 
right to expect of him. Even when writing for 
lowly intellects, he might well profit by the 
anecdote of Alexander the Great, who, when 
asked by a friend for ten talents, promptly 
handed him fifty ; and, when the friend remon- 
strated that ten were sufficient, replied, “True: 
ten are enough for you to receive, but not 
enough for me to give.” 


- 


WHARF AND FLEET BALLADS OF THE FISH- 
ERMEN OF GLOUCESTER. By Clarence Man- 
ning Falt. Boston: Little, Brown & Co.—It is 
a great pity that Rudyard Kipling did not know 
as much about the Gloucester fishermen and 
their works and ways, when he wrote his Caf- 
tains Courageous, as does Mr. Falt. With such 


knowledge, his story would have had much. 


more verisimilitude. It is also a great pity that 
Mr. Falt, knowing so much about the Glouces- 


ter fishermen, has not Mr. Kipling’s poetic art. 


He seems not to be lacking in appreciation of 
the peetic quality of the Gloucester fishing, but 
he has no skiJl in rendering his impressions. 
To make things worse, he hampers himself with 
asystem of vulgar mispronunciation (in no sense 
a dialect), and we have the everlasting recur- 
rence of “er” for “a” and “ter” for “to,” until 
we have a sensation like Mark Twain’s ticket- 
punching obsession, and seem to be reading noth- 
ing but “Er,” “Ter,” “Er,” “Ter,” with infinite 
iteration. Once or twice Mr. Falt abjures this 
method, and it is our opinion that he would 
have done better if he had pursued the simpler 
course throughout. We would gladly know 
how the Gloucester fishermen are impressed by 
this literary apotheosis of their life and work. 
It seems possible to us that they may resent it 
frankly. But, surely, a book evincing so much 
sympathy and admiration deserves a better fate. 


SociaL SaLvaTIon. By Washington Glad- 
den. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.—I£ we were 
asked to state in a phrase the dominant feature 
of Mr. Gladden’s writings, we should specify a 
well-trained common sense. He is not markedly 
ideal, but he is splendidly sensible. He does 
not mount up with wings as eagles, but he 
walks this earth as a well-poised and self 
reliant man. Doubtless he may have his pri- 
vate aspirations toward the Empyrean, but as 
an author his peculiar office is to shed light on 
the lowly pathways of this world. Such are his 
features as an author generally, such are very 
conspicuously the features of the present volume. 
It consists of a course of lectures prepared for 
the Divinity School of Yale University. They 
relate to various aspects of the social question, 
—the Care of the Poor, the State and the Un- 
employed, Social Vices, Public Education,—and 
their aim is to show a body of young men going 
forth into the Christian ministry their attitude 
as public teachers toward them. Wisdom, 
however, is not for ministers alone, and it 
would have been a serious mistake to have 
withheld these lectures from the reading public. 
They are a kind of literature for which the de- 
mand is exigent, clear, winning, forcible presen- 
tation of the claims of applied Christianity. 
Many a young voter, many a plain man of the 
farm and the forge, many a minister and scholar, 
may here find his guiding light upon some of 
the gravest social problems. 
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WHAT Is RELIGION? By -Lyof N. Tolstoi. 


60 cents.— 
Nearly all the twenty-six short articles and 


letters which make up this volume have been 


_ written within the last two years, and they are 


characteristically strong in their denunciation of 
wrong and their exposition of Tolstoi’s views. 
The leading article defines religion as ‘the es- 
tablishment by man of such a relation to the 
Infinite Life around him as, while connecting 
his life with this Infinitude and directing his 
conduct, is also in agreement with his reason and 
with human knowledge.” Especially interesting 
is the reply to the synod which excommunicated 
Tolstoi, published in full in the Christian 
Register at the time it appeared. This sums up 
his faith and expresses his hope for the future. 
Another notable article is that on “Religious 
Tolerance”; and even the briefest letters are 
interesting and expressive of the writer’s deepest 
feelings. The translators are V. Tchertkoff and 


_ A.C. Fifield. 


Gotr. By William Garrott Brown. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 50 cents.— This 
is golf from the artistic and philosophical side. 


Mr. Brown sees in the game unequalled oppor- 


tunities for the training of intelligence, the 
establishment of self-control, and the develop- 
ment of conscience. He agrees with Mr. 
Everard, who says that art, science and inspira- 
tion all go into the three kinds of stroke,—driv- 
ing, approaching, and putting. One must take 
into account, before making his stroke, not only 
the prospects of the match and the especial sit- 
uation, but also his own state of self-command or 
confidence or rage or blank despondency, which 
all help to determine how he should play. Mr. 
Brown’s enthusiasm does not lead him astray, 
however; and the effect of his book will doubt- 
less be to make those golf who never golfed be- 
fore, and those who are golfers now golf the 
more. 


THE BanqueTr Book. By Cuyler Reynolds. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.—It seems 
incredible that any one should have the time and 
be willing to spend it in making such an elabo- 
rate collection of sentiments and toasts as have 
in this volume been brought together from more 
than six hundred authors, on subjects which fill 
nine pages of the index. These quotations are 
adapted to every stage of the feast and to feasts 
of every kind. The author, the clergyman, the 
doctor, the lawyer, the philosopher, friendship 
with all the sentiments, the country with all 
patriotic suggestions, women, and love, these all 
are treated with brief quotations which might 
make the fortune of any toastmaster or giver of 
a feast. This work has been done, we imagine, 
once for all. 


The Magazines, 


The Century for August. Whatever may 
have been done by others in Martinique, Chap- 
lain MacGrail of the “Dixie” is entitled to 
credit for his foresight in having secured two 
documents of unique historic value. The first 


‘is a copy of a letter from the Very Rev. G. Parel, 


vicar-general of Martinique, to the absent 
bishop of the island, written in the form of a 
journal from May 2-21, and giving a graphic 
record of the disaster,—in fact of both erup- 
tions (May 8 and 20). The second document, or 
rather series of documents, is taken from a file 
of the afternoon newspaper of St, Pierre, Zes 
Colonies, comprising the numbers for the week 


’ 
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previous to the disaster. These were secured 
with considerable difficulty by the chaplain from 
various shop-keepers and others. No full trans- 
lation of these important documents has hereto- 


fore appeared. Together with the letter of the 


vicar-general this material will appear in the Au- 
gust Century. The same number of the Century 
will contain narratives and contemporary obser- 
vations of “The Catastrophe in St. Vincent,” con- 
tributed by Captain Calder, chief of police of 
St. Vincent, ‘and T. McGregor McDonald, Esq., 
proprietor of the Richmond Vale estate, one of the 
largest plantations on the island and one which 
was entirely destroyed. Each of these gentle- 
men had a narrow escape, and beth made notes 
from hour to hour on the great eruption of the 
7th of May. A scientific paper on “Earthquakes 
and Volcanoes,” by James Furman Kemp, pro- 
fessor of geology in Columbia University, will 
also appear in the same number. The editor 
claims that these documents “are likely to make 
this number of the Century for all time to 
come a mine of trustworthy evidence relating to 
these events.” By way of comparison Pliny’s 
narrative of the great eruption of Vesuvius is 
reprinted in Prof. J. G. Croswell’s translation. 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


BY 


Rey. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“Tn this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. These selections were published more than twenty 

ears ago, and are now reprinted in response to a demand 
‘orthem. The book is worthy of republication. The ser- 
mons are models of their kind. e language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
the pill is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
swallow it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.’’ 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the Unirartan SunDAy ScHooL Society, 25 Beacon 
Street, or of the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston 


THE MIRACLES AND MYTHS OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


BY 


Rev. JOSEPH MAY, LL.D., 


Pastor Emeritus of the First Unitarian Church 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


CONTENTS: 


The New Testament Miracles. 

The Origin of Belief in Miracles. 

The Myth of the Resurrection of Jesus. 
The Myth of the Deity of Jesus. 

Jesus as he was. 

Inspiration. 

The Feasibility of Sinlessness. 

The Christ Ideal. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 
GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 


aya Congress Street, - - . Boston, 
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THE RELIGIOUS GAINS OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By Rev. W.H. Lyon, D.D. 


4th Series. No. 132 


The great scientific doctrines of the century 
inspire deeper reverence for God’s universe, 
and thus prepare the way for stronger faith and 
more consecrated service. 


FATHER, SON, AND HOLY SPIRIT 


By Rev. Edward E. Hale, D.D. 
4th Series. No. 133 


“As we really come to live and move and have 
our being in God, we shall come to know that 
to child and Father there is one life in each 
and in both.” : 


THE PLACE OF JESUS IN THE 
RELIGION OF TO-DAY 


By Rev. Julian C. Jaynes 


4th Series. No. 134 


“Fe stands as a spiritual leader. He inspires 
by his example. He commands by his teaching. 
He marks’ out the way to God by the foot- 
prints of his own life.’ 


The above tracts will be sent free to any one 
applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN Asso- 
CIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Please order by Series and Number 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rev. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘ The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,”’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 

The music is throughout singable, many 
familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
English and German sources chiefly. 

An edition with services is also issued. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


GEO. H. ELLIS Co., 


a72 Congress Street, - = - Boston. 


The Spirit of God. By Protap CHUNDER 
MozoompaR. Cloth, $1.50. 
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Che Dome. 
The Telephone. 


“T want to talk to Clover Bloom,” 
Said Buttercup one day. 
“T wish there was a telephone : 
She'lives so far away, heigh-ho! 
I have so much to say.’’ 


Now Mr. Spider heard her speak 
As he was passing by : 
“Tl build for you a telephone. 
Atleast I’d like to try, he, he! 
A builder fine am I.” 


So then he climbed the ladder stem, 
And then he spun a thread 
Above the Daisies,— how they stared! 
Above the Grass’s head, hi, hi: 
To Clover’s home it led,— 


A silken wire telephone. 
Now Buttercup is gay, 
For she can talk to Clover Bloom 
The livelong summer day, ha, ha! 
I can’t tell what they say. 
—A bbie Farwell Brown, in the Interior. 


For the Christian Register. 


Two Good Fat Hens. 


BY ESTHER B. TIFFANY, 


“Do you take this car for a hen-yard? No 
live-stock rides inside I tell you,” growled the 
burly conductor on an electric-car on a crowded 
city street. “Out with you!’ And he pushed 
roughly out upon the platform a bent old 
woman, muffled in a ragged shawl. The other 
passengers glanced up curiously to see what 
the live-stock might be, and perceived that the 
old lady was carrying by the legs a pair of live, 
speckled hens. 

“No, ma’am: no live-stock, I tell you. Cold 
on the platform? Well, I guess if I can stand it, 
you can.” And in a moment more the withered, 
bowed figure, nervously clutching its heavy and 
protesting burden, was shut out into the bit 
ing wind and stinging sleet of a late December 
afternoon. 

“Did you ever!” exclaimed a fashionably 
dressed woman, who sat fondling against her 
sealskin coat a tiny lap-dog, adorned with a 
huge blue bow. Her neighbor, a young girl of 
about fifteen, with a thick braid of brown hair 
falling down over her trig frieze jacket, assented 
eagerly. 

“Tr’s dreadful.” 

The fashionable woman put up her eyeglasses 
to stare out at the cowering little figure on the 
platform. ‘The idea of her trying to force her 
way into the car with those disgusting hens. 
The conductor should have put her off at once 
to pay her for her impudence.” 

Fora moment the girl with the brown braid 
stared open-mouthed at the speaker, then with 
flashing eyes she blurted out, “That wasn’t what 
I meant a bit!” and, springing to her feet, hur- 
ried to the back of the car. Opening the door, 
she stepped out into the blast. The conductor 
reached up to pull the strap, but she shook her 
head and pointed to the old woman. 

“Tt’s dreadful making her stand out here in 
the cold.” 

“T’ve got me orders,” said the man grufily, 

“Why are hens worse than dogs? There’s a 
little dog inside.” 

“Next stop Felton Street,” shouted the con- 
ductor, turning an obdurate back. 

The girl laid her hand on the bent, thinly clad 
shoulder. “Give me the hens,” she said, » But 
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the old woman shrank back with a look of 
terror. Was she first to be thrust out into the 
cold and then robbed ? 

“Saints presarve us!” she gasped. 

“T mean let me hold them and you sit inside. 


| There, do let me—why you are not afraid I 


should steal your hens, are you? Look at me. 
I don’t look like that kind of a person, do I?” 

The old woman let her watery eyes rest a 
moment on the pretty, fresh face bent so sympa- 
thetically over her own, and her hand relaxed its 
tight clutch on the yellow legs of the fowls. 

“The provision man give em to me,” she said. 
“I was workin’ there. Me ould man do be fair 
crazy about hins. He’s been sick. I’ve got 
rheumatiz bad meself.” 

“I’ve never had rheumatism in my life,” re- 
plied the girl, “and my coat is thicker than your 
shawl. Come, let me hold them. How far are 
you going ?” 

“To Ash Street, Evansville,” said the old 
woman, naming an humble suburb, 

“All right: go inside.” 

“The howly Virgin bless ye!” And in a mo- 
ment more the fowls changed hands. The girl 
shrunk back a little as she took hold of the 
queer, yellow claws, but she nodded bravely 
through the pane at the wrinkled, grateful face 
in the warm car. 

“Howly Virgin bless her! The saints be good 
to her! The Howly Ghost watch over her, and 
keep that little lamb from harm.” These invo- 
cations, to the accompaniment of the swish of 
the sleet on the panes and the rattle of the 
casements, made the other passengers in the 
car fix their eyes now on the girl outside, now 
on the old woman within. 

Suddenly a shy-looking, poorly-clad boy of 
sixteen rose and let himself out at the rear 
door. Every eye followed him. The passengers 
seated next the back windows pressed their 
faces to the glass. The boy was not alighting. 
He was talking to the sweet-faced angel of 
mercy. What he said only the conductor could 
hear. 

“Let me take them,” he stammered awkwardly 
enough. , 

“Oh, I don’t mind it out here, thank you.” 

“It’s too cold for you. Let me take the 
hens.” 

“But it’s way to Evansville.” 

“All right.” And, pulling the tied-up claws 
out of the girl’s small, gloved hand, the boy 
threw open the door of the car. 

“Sit ye down, darlint,” said the old woman, 
making room beside her, Then, anxiously, “Is 
he an honest boy, do you be thinkin’ ?” 

“Oh, I-am sure he is.” : 

“T’s a terrible temptation,—two good fat 
hins!” 

“Oh, I’m sure he’s honest.” 

But hardly were the words out of her mouth 
before the girl opened wide eyes of horror. 
The boy—the courteous, frank-faced boy—had, 
without warning, and the car rattling along at 
full speed, sprung from the platform. 

“My hins! my good fat hins! Stop the car! 
Oh, howly Mary, the black-hearted thafe!” 

The whole company was now in commotion, 
and even the conductor himself pulled the strap 
to give the boy a chance to repent and again 
board the car. No, he was nowhere to be 
seen. The city streets were by this time left 
behind, and the track was running through a 
dirty, untidy suburb. Only a few figures, eager 
to be out of the bitter wind, were hurrying along 
the sidewalks: The lad and the speckled hens 
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had vanished as completely as if the earth had 
opened to swallow them up. Hobbling to the 
door, the old woman was for getting off to 
pursue the thief; but a kind-looking man with 
gray hair held her back. 

“Why, the young jailbird’s off half a mile by 
this time,” he said. “Now see here, ma’am, you 
just sit quietly down again !” : 

“My hins! my good fat hins that the provision 
man give me! And the ould man at home d 
be just crazy about”— : 

“Yes, yes, I know; but you sit right down here 
again beside this nice young lady. Don’t you 
cry, little girl; we’re going to make it all right. 
We’re going to make up a purse” — 

“An’, sure, and the ould man and me never yit 
had to ask a penny of nobody in charity. Oh, 
the speckled feathers of ’em, and the good fat 
breasts! No, no takin’ other folk’s money in 
charity, I tell ye.” 

“Charity? Who's talking of charity? You 
come from Evansville, don’t you? Well, didn’t 
they make up a purse for Father Carrol last 
Easter? You're one of Father Carrol’s parish- 
ioners, I’ll bet a nickel, and gave your bit, too, 
Iknow. Of course. There now! Bless you! I 
wish some one would make up a purse for me 
in this car. J wouldn’t refuse it. But no, they 
won’t, not a one of them! It’s you that are the 
favorite! Jerusalem, but the hat’s getting 
heavy!” 

Amid sympathetic laughter the hat had gone 
the rounds, and even the lady with the lap-dog 
had given generously. It was a goodly pile that 
was emptied into the apron of the lamenting old 
lady, who, dazed and miserable, hardly seemed 
to realize her good fortune. 

“And himself so fond of hins,” she mur- 


mured. 


“Ash Street!” shouted the conductor. 

Sweeping up the coins and bills, the girl with 
the brown braid thrust them into the pocket of 
the old woman and took her by the arm. 

“TI will go home with you,” she said. 

Five minutes later, in a bare but tidy kitchen, 
the heroine of the afternoon’s adventure was 
pouring out to the “ould man” the whole story. 
Then the money was brought forth and counted, 
and the girl with the brown hair blessed first by 
one and then by the other, and then by both of 
the simple, honest pair. Then the old woman 
began bustling about the kitchen, hospitable 
and important. 

“And it’s a cup o’ tay you must be takin’ wid 
us. Sure, it’s early yet and your mother—bless 
the day she bore ye!—won’t be worryin’. Draw 
up to the stove, darlint, and stick those little 
bits of pretty feet of yez into the oven. And 
what’ll your name be, if I might be so bould to 
ask ?” 

“Anne Greyson.” 

“Anne! Sure, the very name of the mother of 
the blessed Virgin herself. And is it strong or 
wake you'll be takin’ your tay, dear ?” 

It was fully an hour before Anne could tear 
herself away from the cosey kitchen. As she 
was putting on her coat, some one knocked on 
the door, and, the old man opening it, in rushed, 
panting and shame-faced, the boy with the 
speckled hens. At his side bounded a great dog. 

“Howly saints, the thafe himself!” cried the old 
woman, tt 

The boy, crimson from confusion, no less than 
from the buffets of the storm, burst outin eager 
denial. 

_ “I knew you'd think so, but it was my dog 
Merlin.” ’ 


f 
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“Him stole the hins ?” 

“No, no: I mean he’d been stolen a whole 
fortnight ; and all of a sudden, as I was standing 
out on the platform, I saw him under a lamp- 
post,—poor fellow, you ought to see him when 
he isn’t half starved, he’s a beauty,—and I for- 
got all about the old hens, and I just jumped 
off and made a bee line for that lamp-post. Of 
course, he was gone when I got there,—the fellow 
who stole him had him on a chain,—but I heard 
him bark, and I ran double quick down the 
Street, and—there, Merlin, there, old fellow,” 
and the boy buried his face in the yellow ruff of 
the great creature who had placed two huge, 
loving paws on his master’s shoulders. 

“But how did you ever find us?” asked 
Anne. 

“Why, I remembered you said Evansville, and 
I tramped out. Didn’t even ask if they’d take 
Merlin on the car, and didn’t dare let him run 
behind; and I went to the priest. I thought per- 
haps,—” here the boy looked a little confused 
again,—“I thought perhaps from her,—from 
the way she talked,—the old lady was from 
Treland”— - 

» “Right you are, County Cork; and a foiner 
country you'll niver see if you live to be tin 
thousand.” 

“And the priest said he guessed it must be 
either Mrs. Brady or Mrs. Finnegan or Mrs. 
Flaherty.” 

“Mrs. Patrick Flaherty, sure!” exclaimed, in 
high feather, the delighted old man. “And a 
foine, knowin’ gentleman is Father Carrol, sure! 
and, glory be! we give him the purse at Easter.” 

At the reference to the purse, the eyes of 
Mrs. Patrick Flaherty grew suddenly wistful. 

“Twill be a weary work, I’m thinkin’, return- 
in’ all the money to the kind folks that give 
it?” 

“Returning the money?” exclaimed Anne. 

“Sure, dear: they only give it to make up for 
the hins; and here they both be, safe and 
sound.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t think of such a thing! I 
know they would none of them take it back. 
But now I really must go.” 

“And Merlin and I will see you as far as the 
cars,” said the boy. 

“Saints alive, old woman! you won’t let the 
lad be goin’ off widout a sip o’ tay !” 

When they were finally out in the street, 
Anne looked earnestly at the boy with her pretty 
blue eyes, “I never for a moment believed you 
were a thief.” 


Honest Little Dick. 


In all my life I never saw so honest a little 
cat as our Dick. He not only never stole him- 
self, but he would not allow any other cat to 
steal if he could help it. The dear little fellow, 
however, was strongly tempted once, and came 
very near to losing his good name. 

One day the cook carried out a pail of nice 
little frost-fish, and set it down in the yard. 
Dick was there. Dick always was near-by 
when there were good things to eat. The 
cook went back into the house, and Dick sat 
down to wait for her return; and two of his es- 
pecial friends were at the window upstairs, 
looking down to see what “honest little Dick” 
would do! 

The cook was a long time coming back to 
dress the fish; and all the while Dick kept 
watch,—now on the pail, now on the kitchen 
door. At last he went somewhat nearer to the 
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pail, then nearer, then nearer. 
smell so good. Dick’s 
touched them! 
cried at the top of his voice for cook to return 
quickly and save him from becoming a thief! 
Still she did not come. 


But the door did not open. 
paw reached down into the pail. 
had gone as far down as the fish, it came back 


with a jerk empty; and its owner ran around 


the corner of the house where he would not see 
or smell those nice frost-fish any more. 


little fellow never came so near it again.—Zit#/e 
Folks. 


Playing School. 


We girls play school these summer days ; 
My! but its lots of fun! 

And Rosie—she’s the teacher—says, 
“How much is one and one?”” 


T can’t do adding, but I know 
That ones are very small; 
And so I answer her, “ Ho, ho! 
It isn’t much at all |” 
—Carolyn Wells. 


How the Seed-cakes grew. 


From the moment that Dorothy arrived at 


Grandpa Crosby’s she began to ask questions. 


She had never been in the country before, and 


everything was new to her. 

She followed grandpa into the orchard, 
across the field, and down to the vegetable 
garden, questioning every step of the way. 


“What do you frow all those things away 


for?” she asked one morning as grandpa was 
scattering something over the ground. 
“Grandpa’s planting seed,” he said, “so that 
lots of good things will grow for you to eat.” 
“What kind of things?” asked Dorothy. 
“Oh, peas and beans and melons,’ said 
grandpa. 
On the dinner-table that noon there was a 


plate of seed-cookies ; and, as Dorothy was eat- 


ing one, she asked,— 

“What I bite my tooth on in this cooky, 
grandma?” 

Grandma laughed. “Maybe it’s a caraway 
seed,” she said. 


“Is that what makes ’em grow?” asked, 


Dorothy. 

“T guess so,” said grandma. Her little grand- 
daughter asked so many questions that she 
often answered at random. 

Dorothy ate five cookies, and no one noticed 
that she picked out the seeds and laid them be- 
side her plate. An hour later she came into 
the house with a silver fork in one hand and 
grandma’s fritter turner in the other.; 

“O grandma!” she cried, “I’ve planted ’em 
just like grandpa did. How soon will they 
grow?” 

“Planted what, child?” grandma asked, look- 
ing at the little girl’s soiled frock. 

“Cooky seeds,” said Dorothy, gleefully. 

When grandpa heard of it he said: “It’s 
too bad for the child to be disappointed. Have 
you any more cakes in the house, mother ?” 

Mrs. Crosby said that she gave the last one to 
Dorothy that morning. 

In the afternoon the baker’s cart stopped 
at Grandpa Crosby's door, and shortly after 
Dorothy ran excitedly into the house. “O 


Ah! frost-fish 
little nose almost 
And then he sat down and 


At last Dick put his 
fore paws on the edge of the pail. Then he 
looked at the kitchen door, and cried again. 
So slowly, softly, a 
But, before it 


He did 
not want to be a thief; and we believe that the 
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grandma!” she cried, “come out quick and see 
my cookies: they’ve growed up deautifully !” 

Sure enough, there were six scalloped seed- 
cakes half way out of the ground in Dorothy’s 
garden. ' 

“But they didn’t grow like your cookies, 
grandma,” said Dorothy. “These have all got 
holes in’em. Isn’t it strange ?” 

And grandma thought it was very strange. I 
think so too, don’t you?—Carrie A. Griffin, in 
the Congregationalist. 


How the Bear lost his Tail. 


An old fox saw an Indian with a sled-load of 
fish. The fox wanted a fish, but was afraid of 
the man. How could he get a fish without let- 
ting the Indian know? At last he thought of a. 
plan. He laid himself down by the sled road, 
and made the Indian believe that he was dead. 

The Indian wanted the fox’s skin, but did not 
have time to take it. He threw the old fox on 
the sled with the fish, and pulled the big load 
toward his wigwam. While the Indian was 
hard at work pulling, the old fox pushed off two 
or three good fish and rolled off himself. Ina 
minute he was out of sight with the fish. 

The fox met a wolf, who asked him, “Where 
did you get the fish?” 

The fox did not like the wolf, but told him the 
trick he had played on the Indian. 

“It is easy. Go and do it,” said the fox. 5 

The stupid wolf ran away, and, after seeing 
the Indian, lay down, and waited as the fox had 
told him. The Indian found him, but he was 
not to be fooled twice by the same trick. He 
pounded the old wolf with the stout stick he 
used for a cane. The wolf jumped up verysore, 
and ran away to find the fox. He did not find 
him. 

A bear saw the fox eating the fish while the 
wolf was gone. 

“Where did your fish come from?” asked the 
bear. 

“Follow that road down to the river, and you 
will find a fishing-place. Put that long bushy 
tail of yours into the water. Wait until the fish 
bite it, then snatch them out.” 

The bear ran down to the river, and did just 
as the fox had told him; but the fishing-place 
froze over while the bear waited for the fish to 
bite. 

The bear did not know this, for his back was 
turned to the water. It was a very cold day, and 
the bear thought he would walk and get warm. 

‘He tried to get up, and his tail broke off short 
in the ice. 

The bear ran so fast that he found the fox, 
and he wanted to fight him. 

“J have done nothing,” said the fox. 
all because you are so slow.” 

The bear never had a long tail after that time. 
The fox never lost his fine one.-—Wigwam 
Stories, by M. C. Judd. 


“Tt is 


Wee Fanny bit her tongue one day, and came 
in crying bitterly. ‘What is it?” asked her 
mother. ‘“O mamma,” she said, “my teeth 
stepped on my tongue.”—Se/ected. 


A little “fresh-air child” at Elkland, who had 
never seen a cow before, was watching the milk - 
ing process with eyes full of astonishment. 
After looking on in silence for some time, she 
drew near, and, placing her hand on the cow’s 
side, exclaimed, ‘Why she’s chock full of it, 
ain’t she ?”—Se/ected. 
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Good News. 


The Grasshopper and the Cricket. 


Green little vaulter in the sunny grass, 
Catching your heart up at the feet of June, 
Sole voice that’s heard amidst the lazy noon, 
When ev'n the bees lag at the summoning brass; 
And you, warm little housekeeper, who class 
With those who think the candle’s come too soon, 
Loving the fire, and with your tricksome tune 
Nick the glad, silent moments as they pass ; 
O sweet and tiny cousins that belong, 
One to the fields, the other to the hearth, 
Both have your sunshine ; both, though small are strong 
At your clear hearts ; and both seem given to earth 
To sing in thoughtful ears this natural song,— 
Indoors and out, semmer and winter,—Mirth! 


—Leigh Hunt. 


Earning a Living. 


One of my wiser counsellors summed up the 
subject of which we are talking by saying that 
the young people in our cities seem to regard 
earning a salary as “something better than earn- 
ing a /iving.” 

This is sadly true. It is almost impossible to 
make young people who have grown up in cities 
understand the importance of the suggestion. 
To say the truth briefly, philanthropists do not 
understand it. Far less do the legislators 
understand it. 

Here is an experience of mine of forty years 
ago. I was spending a summer in a White 
Mountain valley in one of the fine old New 
England homes which are now going to ruin 
because people had rather earn money than 
earn a living. I was just at the parting of the 
ways and could see both of them. On the tables 
were the nice linen tablecloths which my hostess 
and her daughter had woven on the loom which 
had but only that summer been banished into the 
barn. We wiped our faces and hands in the 
morning on the towels which they had woven 
from the flax which they had themselves raised. 
As I washed myself one side of the window, 
I could see on the other Nat Copp going to the 
brook with his fishing rod and basket to catch 
the trout which were to be on our table at 
breakfast within half an hour. But there was no 
nice White Mountain girl weaving linen. The 
loom, as I said, had been banished to the barn. 
No. The nice girls were at the hotels picking 
raspberries and blackberries and huckleberries 
for the “boarders,” and were earning a dollar a 
day for so doing. At the same time, they were 
clothed in calicoes or ginghams from Lowell 
and Manchester. And their underclothing 
came from the same centres of life and joy and 
the higher civilization. And on the 6th of Sep- 
tember, when the birds of passage went to their 
homes and the hotels closed themselves until 
next July, these nice girls returned to Nat Copp’s 
house with the $40 each which they had earned 
by picking berries. 

Each girl had earned $40 in the year; and, 
on the other hand, there was no flax from which 
to make underclothes, there was no wool, and 
there was no linsey woolsey. Nat Copp had, 
perhaps, earned $20 by selling trout at ‘the 
hotels, the girls had earned $S8o more, and here 
was $1oo which was to carry the family 
through the next winter, to pay Lowell and 
Manchester for the woollen dresses and flannels 
and the ginghams and the calicoes, to pay Mr. 
Armour for the beef and somebody else for 
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the pork, and to buy potatoes at Gorham, and 


soon. They had earned so much money. 
Angels would tread rather doubtfully on the 

difficult ground which Mr. Barrows and Mr. 

Gilman have been travelling over in the Regis- 


|ter, as they discuss the difficulties of our 


twentieth-century problem. Are we to empty 
the cities, or are we to let the country all grow 
up into parks and other wilderness. Is.not one 
element in the question,—the question whether 
we mean to have people earn money or to earn 
a living? My own theory as to the practical 
question resolves itself as a statement into 
this. 

We do not satisfy the conditions when we 
persuade Bernard Ostrom or Dennis Flaherty 
to move out to Malden or West Roxbury into 
a cottage which costs a thousand dollars, which 
stands on an eighth of an acre of land. Ostrom 
and Flaherty have still their passage to pay in 
and out, or the bicycle which is to bear them as 
they come into Boston at seven in the morning 
and go out at six in the evening. But, if we can 
place either of them in a zone which is perhaps 
fifteen miles from Boston or twenty-five miles 
from Boston, and give him four or six acres of 
land, it seems to me that, while he is earning his 
salary in Boston, his wife and their five boys 
and five girls in Dover or Needham or Canton 
or Wrentham, or five and twenty other such 
towns, might be earning a considerable part of 
their living. They could keep a cow and two or 
more pigs (never attempt one, for he is unsocial) : 
they could keep hens and chickens. The 
children would grow and not remain little runts. 
From the 30th of June well into September 
they could eat green peas and sweet corn, which 
is what I cannot do in Roxbury. 

Before ten years were over these big boys 
would cut the kindlings for their fires from the 
wood of their own planting. This if they take 
six acres. 

I live in the hope that some millionaire or 
syndicate of millionaires means to buy one or 
two thousand acres of land together and divide 
it into six-acre farms for such civilization. 
They will give Flaherty and Ostrom free tickets 
in and out in the first two years. They will give 
them five-cent tickets for the next five years. 
Ostrom and Flaherty will be awfully cross when 
they have to begin to pay their fares at the end 
of seven years; but when, at the end of ten 
years, they find the ten years’ payment of rent 
has given them a six-acre farm in fee simple, 
when they find that their boys and girls have 
grown up into strong and hardy men and 
women, they will understand, as no person who 
reads these lines understands, that in many re- 
gards it is better to earn a living than it is to 
earn money. 

Not long since I was riding in New Hamp- 
shire with one of their intelligentfarmers who 
was explaining to me that, with the rivalry of 
Armour’s and Texan cattle, and also with the 
cheap prices of Western grain, what we used to 
call farming is impossible in New Hampshire. 
But, as we rode, we passed a magnificent field 
of Indian corn, such as the Shawnee Valley 
only could rival. I said to him, “But there is a 


| good field.” “Oh, yes,” said he, “that man has 


children.” 

What I want is that Dennis Flaherty and 
Bernard Ostrom may be glad to have ten chil- 
dren who, although they will not earn wages, 
will help to earn.a living on one of those great 
farms. ; a 
» Epwarp E. Hate. 
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Mid-day Drill at Hampton Institute. 


The twelve o’clock whistle is the signal at the 
institute at Hampton, as it is in all working 
communities, for work to stop. From_school- 
room and laundry, from saw-mill and office, 
from workshop and farm, the students come and 
hurry to their rooms. Though Hampton be- - 
lieves in work, it does not believe in carrying 
the marks of the work to the dining-room: 
clean linen and well-brushed uniforms are the 
rule for the boys, and neat though plain dresses 
for the girls. Ina few moments the bugle call 
is heard, and guests together with groups of 
teachers gather opposite the parade ground. 
The Indian boys take their places by the Wig- 
wam, and the five other companies which 
make up the School Battalion go to theirs. 
There is a short pause while ranks are being 
formed, during which we can see something of 
the externals of Hampton Schoel from this most 
central point. The church, with its square brick 
tower—a noble gift from a friend whose gen- 
erosity to Hampton was unfailing—first catches 
our eye, then the ivy-covered library, and the 
Wigwam and Stone Hall, plain but substantial 
as befits boys’ dormitories. 

Near by are the office buildings, whose irregu- 
lar shape and unexpected turns show how they 
have grown as the needs of the school grew; 
and across the grounds we can see the domestic 
science and trade-school buildings, beautiful 
with the beauty which comes from entire fitness 
to their uses. The recitation halls are almost 
hidden by the church, and we can get but a 
glimpse of the beautiful old Mansion House,— 
the great house of the plantation which once 
stretched along the creek. There are other 
buildings also, but to see them all at once we 
should be obliged to climb the church tower. 

But now the companies are formed, the band 
has taken its place, and the order to form in 
line is given. Company after company wheels 
into place, and the double line stretches far 
across the grounds, brown skins and blue uni-. 
forms making a contrast which artists love. 
There are brief reports from the captains, quick 
orders from the commandant, and the band 
strikes up a stirring march. It is well played, 
too. Negro and Indian—each a musicloving 
people—quickly catch the rhythm of the wind 
instruments, and the playing of the band, 
hardly less than the singing in the chapel, stirs 
us who hear it with its pathos and its exalta- 
tion. The line swings into place, now in 
columns of four, and marches past us, beneath 
trees which to-day are white with cloud-like 
masses of blossoms and green with the vivid 
green of early spring, in front of the Mansion 
House where flags and uniforms are seen 
against the blue background of Hampton 
Roads, and so to the lawn before Virginia Hall. 
There, while the musicians play their best, there 
are marchings and countermarchings, rapid 
evolutions and new formations, until ranks are 
broken at Virginia Hall steps. Through the 
two doors they pour in quickly,—for no time is 
wasted at meals,—but also in order, for good 
manners are expected. We onlookers follow 
close behind the last ones, passing just beyond 
the door beneath the crossed flags held, one by 
an Indian, the other by a colored boy. One 
flag is our country’s, the other the dark blue 
with the monogram H. N. A.I., which stands 
for Hampton. At morning prayers, at drill, 
and at meals, these flags, symbols of what these 
students are pledged to serve, are brought 
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before them, a silent reminder of their responsi- 
bility to something outside of themselves. At 
the centre of the room we stop. The tables 
which stretch in long rows down the sides and 
through the middle of the great dining-hall 
are filled with an alert, happy-looking crowd. 
There are Indians at some, negroes at others; 
but at each there are boys and girls, standing 
now behind their chairs. The bell strikes and 
every head is bowed, strikes again and the 
grace rises full and strong with the mysterious 
appeal which is always in the voices of these 
people :— 
“Thou art great and thou art good, 
And we thank thee for this food; 


By thy hand must we be fed, 
Give us, Lord, our daily bread.” 


As the Amen dies away the bell is struck for 
the third time, chairs are drawn out, and 
with hardly an instant’s delay the boy at the 
head of each table begins to serve the plain, 
wholesome food. White-coated waiters—stu- 
dents who are assigned to this work—take their 
places, and the business of dinner is well under 
way. Judging from the cheerful clamor which 
fills the room, there is time for conversation as 
well as eating; but we soon leave them to them- 
-selves, for our luncheon is waiting for us, and 
there may be singing in the chapel. M. 


Correspondence. 


Here is a note from an old friend of our 
readers which will interest everybody who 
likes to live in the larger life. The difference 
between a good hymn and a bad hymn is the 
difference between heaven and the lowest 
worlds which have yet been conceived of. I 
understand that we only need $60 to give these 
girls the priceless privilege of the best help for 
womanly thought and hope and devotion. 

E. E. H. 


Dr. Adler at Columbia. 


It is with deep satisfaction that we allude 
here to the appointment of Dr. Adler to the 
newly created chair of Social Ethics at Colum- 
bia University. The event is one of great 
public significance. That such a chair should 
be founded is a remarkable sign of the times; 
that there should be chosen to fill it the founder 
and leader of the Ethical Culture Movement is 
still more remarkable; that its establishment 
should be due to the desire of a group of New 
York’s leading citizens to secure to the city and 
the country, for the moral upbuilding of its 
youth, the services of a man by whose moral 
power and genius they have been deeply im- 
pressed through association with him in public 
activity, this is a no less striking fact. Con- 
gratulations may be offered to the city of New 
York because of this public-spirited solicitude 
for the higher moral training of her youth; to 
that youth on the opportunity to draw on a new, 
rich source of enlightenment and edification; to 
Columbia University for the chance to extend 
her activities and recruit her forces in this fortu- 
nate manner, a chance embraced with liberal 
hospitality and vigorous enterprise; to the 
members of the New York Society for Ethical 
Culture, and the friends of the ethical moye- 
ment because their leader and their cause score 
a notable and inspiring advance ;, and finally— 
and with peculiar force here—to Dr. Adler him- 
self on this splendid tribute to him personally 
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on the enlarged opportunity that is opened to 
him, and on the civic and academic recognition 
of the importance of the aim that dominates his 
life. 

Naturally, it is the bearing of this appoint- 
ment upon Dr. Adler’s work as Jeader of the New 
York Society for Ethical Culture that must 
receive special attention here. It was to be ex- 
pected that the announcement of it should 
cause some surprise and apprehensiveness 
among members of the New York society. We 
may allay their fears. Dr. Adler is to continue 
his work for and with the society in all respects as 
heretofore, with only one exception, and that 
one affecting only his work from the platform 
of the society during the period from February 
to May, when his academic duties will claim the 
largest share of his time and energies. Even 
during this period he will appear on special 
occasions like Easter and Anniversary Sunday, 
and also when there should be extraordinary 
reason for participating in the Sunday exercises. 
During these spring months a carefully planned 
programme of lectures, to be given by other lect- 
urers within the ranks of the ethical move- 
ment and (according to present custom) public 
men competent to speak upon important moral 
issues and problems, will be carried into effect. 
In all other ways—in directing and supervis- 
ing the various undertakings of the society 
educational, philanthropic, pastoral (if we may 
use that term)—Dr. Adler’s services will be 
continued as at present. 

We fee] that, with these facts before them, 
the members of the New York society will share 
the feelings of the Board of Trustees who have 
approved of this arrangement. While regret- 
ting to forego any fraction of Dr. Adler’s time 
and effort, while loath to lose for a single Sun- 
day his inspiring presence and words, they will 
be reconciled to these deductions for the sake of 
the larger gains that must accrue. Dr. Adler 
will speak to a new constituency. His potent 
influence will be felt at a new and vitally sensi- 
tive point. They themselves and their society 
will lose, but others will profit by that loss; and 
the cause which is theirs will gain a new dignity, 
publicity, and championship. The compensa- 
tions, indeed, are too numerous and far-reaching 
to develop here. We can only invite our 
friends to rejoice with us over this evidence of 
a strong tide setting in the direction toward 
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which our faces are turned; over this symptom 
of the new significance which men and the leaders 
and teachers of men are coming to attach to 
ethics; over the victorious advance of that 


great aim to which our movement is dedicated. 
Percival Chubb in the Ethical Record. 


A Summer School at Cambridge. 


BY, REV. F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


The subject under consideration this year was 
“Current Problems in Theology.” The list of 
lecturers included Profs. Peabody, Palmer, 
James, Moore, and Fenn of Harvard, Coe of 
North-western, Cone of St. Lawrence, Foster of 
Chicago, King of Oberlin, Nash of Cambridge 
President Tucker of Dartmouth, and Rev, 
Charles F. Dole. These men represented seven 
different institutions of learning and six religious 
fellowships. As the course proceeded, the care 
with which the programme had been mapped out 
became more and more manifest. The problems 
under consideration were discussed by live men 
in a live way, and the eager interest manifested 
by the eighty or more ministers present was 
conclusive evidence to the writer that interest in 
theology has not yet entirely disappeared. Prof. 
Nash predicted, indeed, a speedy revival of 
dogma; though he made it clear that it would 
be a different kind of dogma from that to which 
the church had been accustomed. 

I cannot describe this admirable programme 
in detail, as I should like to do, without tres- 
passing upon your space; but as a Chicago man 
I should like at least to call the attention of my 
brother ministers from New England who were 
not at the school to the three courses of lectures 
which were given by representives of that city,— 
Prof. Coe, Prof. Foster, and Prof. Fenn. (For 
it must be remembered that, although. Mr. Fenn 
has recently been called to Harvard, it required 
a ten years’ residence in Chicago to prepare him 
for a professorship there. So we still claim 
him.) 

Prof. Coe has been doing at Evanston what 
a good many of us have been idly talking about 
or wishing that some one else would do; namely, 
laying the foundations of a genuine religious 
pedagogy. The ever recurring but as yet un- 
solved problem of the Sunday-school and the 
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larger problem of the religious training of the 
young are for Prof. Coe problems in the psychol- 


ogy of religion, and this science is still in its 


infancy. Prof. Coe is one of the pioneers. He 


made suggestions in his recent course of 
lectures which, if verified by experience, will 


prove of far-reaching importance, and which at| 


any rate no live minister of religion can hence- 
forth ignore. 

Prof. Foster asked a more searching question 
than had been propounded by any eneelse. His 
subject was, “The Finality of the Christian Re- 
ligion,” and in his opening lectures he made it 
clear that the conflict between traditional 
religion and modern culture had resulted in the 
retirement of Christianity as an authoritative 
religion. His criticism of the traditional point 
of view was nothing if not thorough-going. 
“Criticism,” said Prof. Foster, “has been char- 
acterized as destructive or constructive, but it 
is better to think of it as either true or false. 
If it is false, its conclusions need not trouble 
you. If it is true, your reception of them will 
depend on what kind of a man you are.’”’ He 
called attention to the fact that in the Hegelian- 
Darwinian world in which modern thought is 
moving, not only the deity of Christ but also the 
deity of God is slipping out of our grasp. Man 
once conceived of the inner reality of himself as 
substance and similarly of the inner reality of 
the world; but, from the point of view of evolu- 
tionistic metaphysics, neither God nor man can 
ever be anything else than a becoming. But 
evolution is not an exhaustive philosophy of 
nature, for it has not done justice to the mystery 
and underivability of personality. In great per- 
sonalities the eternal reason has its manifesta- 
tion. In the person of Jesus we have a moral 
insight which penetrated to the moral centre of 
an act and a supreme confidence in his power 
to follow the moral imperative. In him we 
have a revelation of God which can be accepted 
by those who deny the infallibility of Church 
and Scripture. 

It was interesting to notice that it was left for 
a Unitarian to do most of the positive work in 
New Testament theology. The subject of Prof. 
Fenn was the “Authority of Jesus,” and his 
method was constructive from the beginning. 
Approaching the life and teaching of Jesus with 
no presuppositions, he brought out with great 
clearness and force the fact that his teachings 
were rooted in his own experience, that his 
experience was normal, and that, because he has 
been found trustworthy so far as men have 
been able to follow him, he is worthy of our 
confidence when he testifies concerning things 
which are as yet foreign to our experience. 
Jesus believed in union with God in moral 
ideals. We find moments when his experi- 
ence becomes prophetically ours. He therefore 
becomes for us an authority in the spiritual 
life. 

As I listened to these lectures with continu- 
ally deepening interest, 1 began to look about 
me to see how many of my brother Unitarian 
ministers were enjoying the same privilege, and 
I discovered six besides myself. The Ortho- 
dox Congregationalists outnumbered us nearly 
five to one; and, as the value of this summer 
school is a recent discovery of mine (at its 
fourth annual session), it occurs to me that 
there may be other belated individuais besides 
myself who should be informed of its existence. 
We Unitarian ministers are particularly favored 
in the length of our vacations. I am amazed 
that more of us are not availing ourselves of 
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the opportunity which this school affords of 
stimulating our own thought by contact for 
three weeks in the year with the foremost re- 
ligious thinkers of our country. 

_ CamprincE, Mass. 


Two Hundred Years old, the First 
Parish, Stow, Mass. 


When the historic Second Church of Boston 
held a celebration in honor of the two hundredth 
anniversary of its formation, the event occurring 
last year, invitations were extended to parishes 
equally venerable to attend the proceedings; 
but there were only about half a dozen of these 
of the Unitarian faith that had attained such a 
good old age. One of them’ was Stow, in the 
county of Middlesex, whose church and people, 
will on Sunday, July 27, assemble in recognition 
of the fact that their ‘old parish,” as it is called, 
had its birth two centuries since. 

The town of Stow, in its incorporated 
capacity, celebrated, on May 16, 1883, the two 
hundredth anniversary of its existence; and one 
of the most noteworthy incidents of that pleas- 
ant event was the dedication of two marble tab- 
lets, honoring the soldiers of the town who gave 
up their lives in the war of the Revolution and 
the Rebellion also. Stow’s religious and town 
history, like that in many of our older Massa- 
chusetts communities, goes hand in hand to- 
gether; and the oft-quoted expression regarding 
Church and State and the combined influence 
for good exerted by these two forces in civiliza- 
tion is very germane in the present instance, al- 
though applied to one of the smaller communi- 
ties in the Commonwealth. 

It was as far back in the history of this sec- 
tion as the year 1699 that Rev. John Eveleth 
began his labors as a minister with the earlier 
settlers of Stow; and for seventeen years in suc- 
cession he served as pastor of the society whose 
sons and daughters will meet in a sort of re- 


‘union, and mingling with them will be acquaint- 


ances and friends from neighboring towns and 
parishes. Next in the order of pastoral succes- 
sion came Rev. John Gardner, who was here for 
fifty-seven years,—the longest period, by far, of 
any clergyman, coming to the Stow people in 
1718, and closing his labors with them in the 
year 1775, which was a period when Middlesex 
County patriotism was stirred. 

Rev. Jonathan Newell followed, remaining 
from 1775 to 1828, or fifty-four years. For 
about one year after this Rev. John Kendall was 
the pastor, and during portions of 1828 and 1829 
the work was carried on by Rev. Mr. Chickering. 
It appears from the ancient parish records, 
which have grown yellow with age, that Rev. 
John Sibley “supplied” here from the year 
1829 to 1833, and again in 1835, this gentleman 
being the last pastor called by the town; for it 
was about this time that the unrest caused in 
many places by a difference of theological 
opinions resulted in the Unitarian and Ortho- 
dox people parting company, each going their 
own way. 

This division of Stow religious interests 
occurred in 1833, when Minister Sibley was dis- 
missed from the pastorate; but, when he re- 
entered the field, it was as minister to the people 
of the reorganized First Parish Church. He 
continued his labors for about a year, and 
his immediate successor was Rey. Jonathan 
Farr, who preached for about twelve months, 
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A pastor named Harding followed Rev. Mr. 
Farr, and preached about the same length of 
time. 

From 1840 to 1846 Rev. William H. Kingsley 
took charge of the religious interests of this 
community, Rev. Reuben Bates serving as pastor 
from the expiration of that pastorate until 1859. 
Rev. George F. Clark was minister from 1862 
to 1867, and Rev. Fred W. Webber for about 
nine months intervening between the time that 
Mr. Clark closed his labors and Rev. John F. 
Locke commenced his. The work of the latter 
continued until 1872, Rev. David Muzzey 
following. 

It was in 1872 that the latter began his work, 
and closed in 1876. A Mr. Dyer then occupied 
the pulpit for a year, and Rev. Thomas Weston 
came to this people, the time being at the com- 
mencement of the seven years’ pastorate end- 
ing in 1885. Rev. J. S. Moulton, who still takes 


charge of the Stow parish, assumed its respon-_ 


sibilities during the year last mentioned. Al- 
though not large in numbers, the First Parish 
is, with the exception of a Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Gleasondale and a Union Chapel 
Society which is devoted to Baptist teachings, 
the only religious organization in Stew. Its 
history is most closely interwoven with that of 
the town itself. During the period covered by 
its existence there have been five houses of 
worship occupied by the people, and two of 
them have been destroyed by fire. 

The present church was constructed in 1847, 
and it will be prettily decorated in honor of the 
event calling the people together. Among the 
features most noticeable will be two mottoes, 
namely, “1792-1902.” Over the first-mentioned 
date are arranged some English flags indica- 
tive of the ruling power of that period, while 
the latter is surrounded with American flags. 
The work of decoration is in charge of Mrs. 
Carrie Smith, Mrs. Henry Warren, Miss Addie 
Whitney, and James F. Whitney, as a commit- 
tee. The reception committee is composed 
of the following: Mrs. Francis W. Warren and 
James Whitney. The ushers are H. P. Smith, 
Pearl Packard, Miss Mary Ray, and Miss 
Annie Hearne. The executive committee of 
the celebration is composed of H. B. Smith, 
E. F. Wheeler, Henry S. Hapgood, Mrs. S. M. 
Lawrence, Miss Josephine Newhall, and the 
pastor, Rev. J. S. Moulton. Rev. S. C. Beane, 
D.D., of the First Church in Newburyport, who 
was invited to deliver the anniversary sermon, 
was once principal of Stow Academy; and his 
wife, whose maiden name was Caroline Turner, 
is a former resident of the town. Mr. W. H. 
Clark, one of the speakers, represents the Bap- 
tist movement of the Stow people referred to 
elsewhere in this article. 

Below will be found the programme for the 
two hundredth anniversary celebration. 

Morning: Organ voluntary ; sentences ; hymn; 
responsive reading; anthem; prayer, Rev. S. C. 
Beane, D.D.; response; Scripture; anthem; 
sermon, Rey. S. C. Beane, D.D.; hymn; bene- 
diction. 

Evening: Organ voluntary; anthem; Scrip- 
ture; prayer; response; addresses by Rev. 
John Baltzly of Hudson, W. H. Clark of 
Stow, Rev. Edward Hayward of Marlboro, 


Rev. John R. Cushing of Gleasondale, Rev. 


C. H. Washburn of Maynard, Rev. J. N. Par- 
dee of Bolton, Rev. J. P. Sheafe of Harvard, 
Rev. S. C. Beane, D.D., of Newburyport.— 
Boston Herald. ‘ ; 
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International Council of Unitarian 
and Other Religious Liberals. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


Above all nations is humanity.— Goldwin 
Smith. 


We want men of original perception and 
original action who can-open their eyes wider 
than to a nationality; namely, to considerations 
of benefit to the human race.— 2. W. Emerson. 


Under this heading we propose noting from 
time to time in these columns the condition and 
progress of religious liberalism in other countries 
and peoples. Such asurvey will not only extend 
our knowledge of our religious allies abroad, 
but broaden our outlook and deepen our re- 
ligious sympathies. It should encourage us to 


a more faithful performance of denominational 


and Christian duty at home, and give us new 
heart and hope in our work, 

Prof. Dr. Eerdmans of the University of 
Leyden, whose recent attendance at the Unitarian 
anniversaries in Boston is remembered with so. 
much pleasure, brought us the cordial invitation’ 
of the “Vergoterung van Moderne Theologen”; 
(Conference of Modern Theologians) of Holland: 
to hold the next session of our “International, 
Council of Unitarian and other Liberal Religious, 
Thinkers and Workers” under their auspices in’ 
Amsterdam on the rst, 2d, and 3d of Septem-; 
ber, 1903. Since his return to his native 
country, Prof, Eerdmans writes us arrangements 
have been so far perfected as to insure a suc-| 
cessful meeting. The president of the local, 
committee is the learned and eminent Prof. 
Dr. Cert of the University of Leyden, best 
known in this country, perhaps, as the senior 
editor of that popular work, “The Bible for 
Learners.” The vice-presidentis Rev. Philip H. 
Hugenholtz, pastor of the large Free Congre- 
gation in Amsterdam, which has also extended 
its hospitalities to us. The treasurer is Prof. 
Dr. Groenewegen of the University of Leyden, 
who is also President of the Protestantenbond, 
the large and flourishing association of Dutch 
liberals. The secretary is Prof. Dr. Eerdmans 
himself, and there are a number of prominent 
pastors on the executive committee. There will 
be no official language. Dutch will be sparingly 
used as a tongue not familiar to many. English 
will be much in evidence, as well as French and 
German. We shall announce in due time the 
features of the programme and entertainment. 

The Swiss Association for a free Christian- 
ity, or, as it is usually called, the Swiss Reform- 
verein, held its fifteenth annual session in 
Ziirich on the 26th and 27th of May. The Verein 
met in St. Peter’s Church, hallowed by the pas- 
torates of Lavater and Henry Lang, and in the 
venerable city hall, in the very room in which 
nearly four hundred years ago the Swiss re- 
former Zwingliled the debates which assured the 
triumph of the Protestant cause in that country. 
Among the names of the participants in these 
meetings we note those of eminent advocates of 
liberal religion. Rev. Messrs. Altherr of Basle, 
the author of a recent German Life of Theo- 
dore Parker; Marthaler of Berne, the leader of 
the total abstinence movement in Switzerland ; 
Bion, the originator of the country week, or 
vacation colonies, which have now become such 
a feature in child-saving work in all countries ; 
Kambli of St. Gall, the popular preacher and 
author ; Ryser of Berne, editor of the Swiss Re- 
formblaetter; }.Karl{Furrer, a scholar and 
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preacher of note; Rev. Messrs. Koenig, Christ, 
and others. The subjects discussed were, “The 
Attitude of the Liberal Protestant Churches 
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gratitude for this faithful and able witness to 


religious freedom and truth. 
The American Unitarians are represented in 


toward its Roman Catholic and Orthodox Prot-| this international symposium by Rev. Messrs. 


estant Opponents,” “What the Liberal Laymen 
may justly expect from the Liberal Minister,” 
etc. Among the guests were Dr, Niemayer of 
the Protestantenbond of Holland and Rev. Mr. 
Stepp of the Protestantenverein, a liberal as- 
sociation of Germany which has 150,000 mem- 
bers. 

A letter in the /nguirer from Rev. Matt. 
Jochumsson of Akureyri, Iceland, returns grate- 
ful thanks for a handsome contribution sent to 
that fire-stricken community, and speaks of the 
liberal sentiment of that part of this ice-bound 
island of the northern ocean. Prof. Jochumsson 
was formerly a Lutheran pastor, but has 
broadened into a Unitarian. He writes of a 
recent convention he attended: “The liberal- 
mindedness of the majority has been very 
striking and encouraging to me, an avowed 
Unitarian, as when I last year read Mr. Stop- 
ford Brooke’s sermon at your grand meetings, 
and every man rose to his feet. Still, there 
is a minority in decided opposition to my 
views.” 

Although now over seventy, Mr. Jochumsson 
as a writer and poet, one of the last of the 
“skalds,” is very influential in his native isle, 
and an earnest worker for “pure religion and 
perfect liberty.” 

The Znquirer, the British organ of Unitarian 
Christianity, celebrated in its issue of July 5 
its foundation. 
Widely read, not only in the British Isles, but 
throughout Europe and the colonies, it was 
peculiarly fitting that prominent representatives 
of liberal religion abroad should contribute to 
this anniversary number their utterances of con- 
gratulation and good will. Among these con- 
tributions are letters from Prof. Jean Reville of 
the theological faculty of Paris, who avows him- 
self “a French Unitarian” ; Prof. Bonet-Maury of 
the same faculty, whose history of English Uni- 
tarianism is a classic; and Rev. E, Fontanés, 
whose long service in the French liberal pulpit 
in Havre and Paris has, we note, recently been 
honored with special services of commemora- 
tion and regard by his liberal colleagues and 
parishioners in Paris. 

Italy is represented by that brave Garibaldian 
soldier and champion of religious progress, 
Prof. Ferdinando Bracciforte. Prof. Dr. E. 


|Montet, dean of the theological faculty of 


Geneva, a seminary founded by John Calvin, 
writes a most appreciative and eloquent word. 
Prof. Montet has recently been elected a foreign 
correspondent of the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association. 

Pastor R. Emde of Bremen, editor of the 
German liberal newspaper Das Protestantenblatt 
of Berlin and Bremen, sends good wishes, 
Prof. Dr. D. B. Eerdmans, Rev. F. C. Fleischer, 
Mennonite, and Rev. P. H. Hugenholtz of Am- 
sterdam, Rev. Tony André of Florence, Italy, 
Prof. George Boros, D.D. (Harvard), Rey. Dr. 
Schieler of Kénigsberg, Prussia, also send com- 
munications expressive of their admiration and 


C. W. Wendte and Samuel M. Crothers, late 
delegates to the London meeting of the Inter- 
national Council. 

Prof. Bracciforte of Milan has translated into 
Italian and published for circulation in his own 
country the essays contributed to the London 
International Meeting by Prof. Dr. Otto Pflei- 
derer on “The Present Crisis in Christendom,” 
Rev. Dr. S. M. Crothers on “The Sympathy of 
Religions,” and Rev. C. W. Wendte on “Church 
and State in America.” At a recent meeting 
of the synod of the Dutch Reformed Church in 
Holland, two ecclesiastical professors of liberal 
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sentiments were elected, despite the fact that 
the orthodox element was in the majority. 

The “Society for Mutual Help of the Pastors 
of France” is discussing a question of present 
interest also among our Unitarian churches in 
England and the United States; namely, the 
provision to be made for the families of de- 
ceased clergymen and for superannuated min- 
isters. 


Young People’s Religious 
Tnion. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Frances B. 
Krenz, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
25 Beacon Street, hours 9 to x. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.] 


The Union at work with the 
Sunday-school.* 


Before launching myself into that part of the 
subject assigned to me,—namely, “The Union at 
Work with the Sunday-school,”—allow me to 
say that, as I come before you with compara- 
tively little knowledge of the methods pursued 
by the Union to advance its interests and cause 
among the Sunday-schools, and as I do not 
know just the amount of missionary work done 
in this field, I approach the subject from an 
entirely unbiassed standpoint, and in treating it 
shall take the business man’s view, being 
aided, of course, by my limited experience in 
Sunday-school work. So with this explanation 
I hope I shall not be considered trespassing on 
any of the reserves of the veteran workers in 
the Union; and, if my remarks or suggestions 
depart from the beaten track, or have ‘an hereti- 
cal favor, I shall hope that the usual freedom 
of speech which is allowable in our Unitarian 
meetings may be accorded me. 

Happily, it seems to me the cardinal princi 
ples for which the Young People’s Religious 
Union stand are those which every Unitarian 
Sunday-school can indorse,—Truth, Worship, 
and Service; and these should be inscribed on 
the banners of all our Sunday-schools, and should 
be placed in large letters, so that every pupil 
may see them. Every Sunday-school, I believe, 
as well as all the unions, wish to foster the re- 
ligious life, to bring the young people of our 
several churches into closer relations with one 
another, to spread rational views of religion, 
and to put into practice such principles of 
life and duty as tend to uplift mankind,— 
principles, certainly, which should lie at the 
root of all the efforts of Sunday-school work- 
ers, and, if not formulated in exactly these 
phrases, take some such shape in the minds of 
those of us who find ourselves putting forth 
efforts to bring the younger generation into 
line, so that they may become useful, virtuous, 
moral, and thinking citizens in this great re. 
public of ours. Alexander Pope says,— 


“?Tis education forms the common mind. 
Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” - 


One of the first thoughts which occur to one 
engaged in the Sunday-school work is that in 
the Sunday-school the Union should find its 
largest constituency for its upbuilding. As a 
matter of fact, are we not virtually a branch of 
the Young People’s Religious Union? From 
the ranks of the Sunday-school do you not expect 


* Address delivered at the Isles of Shoals, July 9, by 
Mr. Nelson Crosskill. 
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to evolve and obtain your material for carrying 
on the Union? 

We are confronted with the unpleasant fact 
(which, by the way, I understand is as true of 
Evangelical as of the Sunday-schools of the 
liberal churches) that there comes a time in the 
course of the Sunday-school pupil’s life when he 
(applying the pronoun in its broadest sense) 
feels that he is growing too old to attend 
Sunday-school longer, yet perhaps is not ready 
to take up actively the service in the church, and 
is likely to be weaned from his allegiance to any 
religious organization. Itis here that the Young 
People’s Religious Union should get in its work. 
Once secure the interest of this young person at 
this stage of his spiritual growth, you have in 
nine cases out of ten enrolled your future church 
attendant and forwarder of our noble heritage. 
Nor should we wait until the young person has 
arrived at the point where the Sunday-school 
does not appeal to him with its earlier force. 
Should we not have this condition to contend 
with, our task would be easier; but we must rec- 
ognize this trend which actually does exist, 
and it should make us grapple with the situation 
more energetically. 

Here is where the suggestions of the business 
man may be of value to the Union. You feel 
you have something to give the rising genera- 
tion which they should have, and are convinced 
it is the thing that they should embrace and 
call their very own. Well, what does the busi- 
ness man do, when he wishes to put his wares 
on the market, be it an article of wearing ap- 
parel, of food, or a preparation, it matters not 
here what it may be? You should know that 
he formulates a plan of action which may em- 
body a variety of methods to bring his particu- 
lar article to the attention of the public. 

Once convinced of the usefulness of his 
article for a special purpose, he bends every 
nerve and all his energies to the task of making 
every one come to his way of thinking. Take a 
leaf from the business man’s book of methods, 
adapt to yourselves some of his ideas of push- 
ing his business, and I feel reasonably sure a 
greater measure of success will attend your ef- 
forts. A well-directed campaign among the 
Sunday-schools should result in a larger interest 
in the aims of the Young People’s Religious 
Union. Aggressive work on the part of the 
Union should make it possible to mould the 
material to be found in the Sunday-school into 
good Young People’s Religious Union workers 
and believers. : 

We who are workers in the Sunday-school 
realize what a tremendous responsibility is con- 
tinually weighing us down,—this education of 
the children in spiritual and moral things. May 
those of us who are so engaged be true to our 
trust, and be endowed with wisdom and the 
true spirit which will enable us conscientiously, 
worthily, and fittingly to carry on this glorious 
work! We feel that this equipping of the chil- 
dren and youths who come under our care with 
the best we can give them in a spiritual and 
moral way, should be continued and taken ad- 
vantage of by the management and directors of 
the Young People’s Religious Union. 


“Abide not in the realm of dreams, 
O man, however fair it seems; 
But with clear eye the present scan, 
And hear the call of God and man.” 


There must be ways and means by which the 
young people’s interest can be gained before 
they leave the Sunday-school, To my mind, 
the inculcating of the ideas, aims, and objects, 
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and desires of the Union should not be left 
until the young person is ready to graduate 
from the Sunday-school; but, before that, when 
the mind is in its most plastic and susceptible 
state, it should be taken hold of, informed and 
instructed as to what the Union is and what it 
stands for. You should make each Sunday- 
school attendant feel that the Union is the next 
thing for him, and endeavor to get the young 
person in such a frame of mind that the natural 
sequence should be a desire to connect himself 
with the Union, and that it should take the 
place of his interest in, and attendance at, the 
Sunday-school, provided he has outgrown that 
institution: although there is no reason why 
the Sunday-school and the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union should not be carried on at the 
same period. 

It should be the object of each local union to 
preach this doctrine to the young people of its 
own Sunday-school, who are not already mem- 
bers of a particular union, and to those in 
neighboring towns. In the case where unions 
are not formed, it should be the aim of the 
directors to see that appropriate literature is 
placed in the hands of all young people of 
our Unitarian body. 

Concentration and enthusiasm on the part of 
the Union should accomplish a great deal; but 
do not wait for the young people to come to 
you. Go to them,—that is the order of the day; 
and, where unions are not now established, find 
out why not; and, if the field is not at present 
fertile enough, cultivate it, educate the material, 
and keep hard at it. j 

Young people like to be noticed; and the 
very fact of an officer of the Union going into 
a school where there is no branch creates a 
desire to form one. I am informed that the 
officers of the Union court this opportunity, and 
are anxious to present their aims and objects to 
the Sunday-schools. If there are any superin- 
tendents or ministers here (as, no doubt, there 
are) who would like to use this means of foster- 
ing the religious growth of the children, and 
incidentally make it possible for the Union to 
broaden its scope of usefulness, the way, cer- 
tainly, is open to you; and a plan which occurs 
to me as feasible would be to devote one Sun- 
day during the Sunday-school term to the offi- 
cers of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
and invite them to take charge of the services 
that day. The Union could then send some 
of its brightest speakers, who could be counted 
on to say the right word and to conduct exer- 
cises which would make an impression on the 
children and young people. Possibly it might 
be arranged to have the talented ones of the 
local Union nearest the Sunday-school which 
desires this sort of thing take charge of such a 
meeting; and it might be advisable to conduct 
these meetings not only in Sunday-schools 
where unions are not established, but in those 
which have unions in full running order. 

It is well, too, for Sunday-schools to have 
some variety, and this suggestion of a “Young 
People’s Religious Union Sunday” seems to be 
in the right direction and in the line of develop- 
ment and advancement. . 

It might not be amiss for the secretary of the 
Union to send a circular letter to the different 
Sunday-school superintendents asking for this 
privilege. Answers would no doubt be received, 
and with this data a campaign in this particular 
direction could be outlined which would be 
mutually beneficial. 

There is another way in which the Union can 
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be of assistance to the Sunday-school ; namely, 


in the matter of Sunday-school teachers. An 
earnest worker in the Union should have the 
proper material in him for a successful teacher. 
Certainly, the training and atmosphere of the 
Young People’s Religious Union should fit him 
for the special work in the Sunday-school ; and 
in no way, I can assure the members of the 
Union, can they do a grander and nobler work 
than to consecrate themselves to the training of 
the children and young people who are growing 
up in and coming to our liberal Sunday-schools. 
We Sunday-school workers know the needs in 
this direction. Ministers and superintendents 
would gladly welcome such trained assistance ; 
and the more of this kind of material which can 
be attracted to the Sunday-school the better the 
grade of work we can do, and so much the 
higher will its quality be. 

_ Nor would the benefit accrue entirely to the 
Sunday-school. The Union would receive its 
share of the general good, as each Union worker 
who is also a teacher in the Sunday-school 
would of course be a missionary for the Young 
People’s Religious Union. Presumably more 
or less effort in this direction is being put forth ; 
but the suggestion might well be taken to heart 
by members of the Union who are not availing 
themselves of this opportunity; and, if they 
have never given the matter serious considera- 
tion, the door yet remains open, and any service 
they may wish to render in that direction I know 
would be most cheerfully and gratefully ac- 
cepted. If no other suggestion given expression 
to in this paper should sink into your minds and 
bear fruit than the single one dealing with the 
matter of teachers, and should that take root 
and crystallize into positive action as outlined, 
then I shall feel that I have not spoken these 
words in vain, and that some good has been 
done in presenting these thoughts to you. 

Remember, too, the object lesson it must be 
to the younger people in our Sunday-schools to 

- have the older young people take an interest in 
religious matters, to be willing to give them the 
benefit of what you have learned and struggled 
for. I tell you, my dear young people of the 
Religious Union, you have an opportunity here 
the value of which is not to be expressed in 
words, but only to be proven by work. 

There is much to be done, but it all can be 
accomplished by persistent effort. A deter- 
mined plan on the part of the officers and direc- 
tors of the Union, and a disposition to seek the 
co-operation of Sunday-school workers and the 
American Unitarian Association, would be pro- 
ductive of good results. Let us hope that the 
aim of the Young People’s Religious Union to 
have a branch wherever a Sunday-school is 
located may be realized in the near future. 

May victory perch on your banners! And 
may the Young People’s Religious Union and 
the Sunday-school go hand in hand, proclaiming 
your watchwcrds, “Truth, Worship, and Ser- 
vice!’ And may these -be ever befere you, 
actuating you to be a power for good in our 
denomination, our community, and our country! 
And thus will the cause of Unitarianism be 
assisted and all mankind be benefited. Be 
unceasing in your efforts. Keep on in the good 
work until that time when you shall be reminded 
of the words of the Master: “Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant. Thou hast been 
faithful over a few things : I will make thee ruler 
over many things. Enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord.” 


Wetiss.ey Hits. 
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Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 


Some of our readers may remember that I 
prophesied recently a progressive step in the 
International Sunday School Convention held 
at Denver. It seems that I have proven a false 
prophet. The forward movement was ob- 
structed by a conservative element; conse- 
quently the proposed advance course of lessons 
and the grading of the whole system were not 
carried, 

The editor of the Boston Transcript calls this 
“a setback for liberal ideas,” and speaks out 
decidedly. I should say it was not only a re- 
action against progressive methods, but it isa 
distinct injury to religion. Christianity is hurt 
by its supposed friends every time actions of 
this kind are taken by representative bodies. 
The Standard of Chicago (Baptist) deprecates 
the failure to move in the onward direction. 
Referring to the proposition to make the Inter- 
national System a One-topic, Three-grade Sys- 
tem, the editor quotes a speaker who said, “Our 
Lord, when he was confronted with the needs 
of the child, responded not with a course of 
graded lessons, but with a caress.” The editor 
bursts out in righteous indignation as follows: 
“This sort of pious nonsense was heard at 
Denver, but it did not satisfy the people as of 
old. There was a spirit of restlessness which 
seemed to indicate that the reign of platitude 
and the false anthesis of pedagogy against piety 
are doomed.” 

The Boston Evening Transcript, in its edito- 
rial comment, speaks in this way: “The in- 
evitable result of such a meeting will be a re- 
action which will in time leave the worshippers 
of uniformity stranded on the bank, while the 
best Christian thought and life of the day rush 
by them. The Sunday-school as an organiza- 
tion, so long as it is controlled by the influences 
which reigned at Denver, will lose the sympathy 
and support of many intelligent persons in the 
community. The gulf between it and the public 
schools, colleges, and universities will widen.” 

The Congregationalist (July 12) heads its 
editorial on this subject, “A Disappointing Con- 
vention.” Touching the fact that this conven- 
tion indorsed the uniform ungraded system, the 
editor comments to this effect: “The Uniform 
Ungraded Lessons for all classes are of a neces- 
sity fragmentary and incomplete. They make 
inadequate provision for introducing beginners 
to an orderly knowledge. of revealed truth, and 
they leave unexplored important parts of the 
Bible.” I regret tosee that Dr, A. E. Dunning 
was not elected again on the International Sun- 
day School Lesson Committee. The failure to 
do this was created by the distrust of the con- 
servatives who are always blind to the best in- 
terests of the church. The absence of Dr. 
Dunning from the committee means the with- 
drawal of astrong, valuablemember. But, in the 
language of the boys, if the Convention can 
stand it, certainly Dr. Dunning is able. 

It is true, as I may be reminded, that certain 
recommendations were made to the Interna- 
tional Committee about a beginners’ course; but 
this was only a surface concession, the truth 
being that the chief disposition of the matter 
was imperfect and inadequate, However, my 
feeling is that we sometimes need these rebuffs 
in order to be aroused. I very much mistake 
the temper of the Congregational Trinitarian 
churches if they submit to this bad leadership. 
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It leads to religious disasters. Christianity 
cannot afford to shut its eyes, and whatever 
light is obtainable through reverent, scholarly 
sources needs to be poured upon the problems 
of the Bible, theology, and duty. I believe that 
ministers and superintendents will probably 
form their own courses of study for their sepa- 
rate Sunday-schools. More and more the in- 
dependent and individual lines of action will be 
taken. This is already prevailing to a great 
extent. Then, as a result, the International 
Sunday School Convention will wake up at its 
next session, and recognize the wise thing to do. 
It is a pity, however, that the International Les- 
sons, with this one-topic centre, could not be 
thrown into three grades at once. This would 
maintain the unity of a common subject and a 
mutual course all over the country, while fur- 
nishing discriminating methods adapted to ap- 
propriate ages. But it is evident this desired 
result must be postponed. 

This additional word from the Congregation- 
alist (July 5) is well worth quoting as indicative 


Business Notices. 


To Tell You Why.—This season, when so much 
“Mission” furniture is offered in the stores for sale, our 
readers may be interested to know something about this 
class of woodwork, and we suggest that they turn to our 
advertising columns to-day and read the interesting an- 
nouncement of the Paine Furniture Company under the 
heading ‘‘Mission.”’ 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. O. K. Crosby is Yar- 


mouth, Me., where he may be addressed for pulpit supplies. 


THE address of Rev. A. D. Mayo, D.D., 


during the summer, will be 43 W. Newton Street, Boston. 


THE address of Dr. C. H. Toy for the 
coming year will be care of Brown, Shipley & Co., Lon- 
don, England. 


THE address of Rev. James De Normandie 
during the summer will be Lincoln, Mass., or 45 Lambert 
Avenue, Boston, or by telephone, Lexington 125-5, Rox- 
bury 384. 


Deaths. 


At Brookline, roth inst., Susan T., daughter of the late 
Frederick and Susan Crosby. 


It seems fitting that a loving tribute should be placed in 
this paper to one who loved it so well, and who was a con- 
stant and faithful reader for more than fifty years. Always 
a devoted Unitarian, she took an active part in the good 
works of the cause so long as her frail body would permit. 
An invalid from youth, and at times a great sufferer, self 
was always in the background, her one thought being to 
“lend a hand” in every path of life. Her loyalty knew no 
bounds, loving service to those about her being her great 
joy. Though deprived for many years, through deafness, 
from many of the joys of social life, her thought was ever 
upon the possible discomfort it might cause her friends, 
rather than upon the affliction which they were so glad to 
in any way alleviate. After many months of suffering, the 
rest she has longed for has come; and, with perfect faith in 
the continuance of good works in the life to come, to her 


death had no terror, but was simply a “sweet going away.’’ 


M, A. P. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 
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of the encouraging progressive spirit now find- 
ing more scope in Sunday-school affairs: “The 
demand has become increasingly urgent for ad- 
vanced courses of Bible study. Many pupils 


who have studied the International series often: 


do not wish to go over it again. The greatest 
losses of Sunday-schools are from the with- 
drawal of those who have followed once or 
more the regular course, and to whom noth- 
ing else is offered. Teachers and mature schol- 
ars alike ask for progress in Bible study. There 
are important and inviting fields beyond the 
range of the International series, in which the 
intellectual and spiritual life of adults may find 
welcome opportunities for growth. The great- 
est awakening of interest at present in the 
study of the Bible is in colleges and other insti- 
tutions of learning among educated and educat- 
ing classes. It seems reasonable to expect that, 
if attractive courses combining historical, ethi- 
cal, and doctrinal themes were offered, many 
who have left the Sunday-school might return, 
while others likely to leave it might be retained, 
thus strengthening the churches by enlarged in- 
telligence as well as by increasing numbers; for 
it is a fact beyond question that popular knowl- 
edge of the Bible has not in recent years kept 
pace with the advance of popular education.” 
EpwarpD A. Horron, 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Admitted to the ministry.—Rev. J. Monroe 
Stewart, having satisfied the Committee on Fel- 
lowship of his fitness for the Unitarian ministry, 
is hereby commended to our ministers and 
churches. W. L. Chaffin, Chairman; D. W. 
Morehouse, Secretary. 

Mr. Stewart studied at Ohio University, Lane 
Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, and Prince- 
ton. Formerly of the Presbyterian ministry. 
Settled for the past four years at Culbertson, 
Neb. Mr. Stewart is thirty-one years of age, 
and has the unanimous indorsement of the 
Western Fellowship Committee. 


Churches, 


Boston.—Boston Common preaching: Be- 
nevolent Fraternity of Churches (Unitarian), 
Beacon Street Mall, fifth elm from Charles 
Street, next Sunday at 5 P.M. Speakers: Rev. 
Messrs. C. W. Heizer and W. W. Peck. 
Topic: “What is the Use of the Church?” 

Notwithstanding the rain which fell just at 
the hour for commencing the weekly open-air 
service last Sunday afternoon, there was a 
capital attendance, and, as the exercises pro- 
ceeded, the number increased to about I50 
persons. The topic for discussion was the 
“Unitarian Thought of Heaven and Hell,” 
and with this for their theme Rev. Messrs. 
B. F. McDaniel of Boston and B, D. D. Greer 
of San Antonio, Tex., delivered two unusually 
interesting, practical, and helpful addresses. 
The sentiments expressed by both speakers 
were greatly appreciated by the audience, 
which was evidently more in sympathy with 
the views set forth than with the popu- 
lar views and opinions on this important 
topic. Rev. Charles Ferguson, an Episcopalian 
minister from Tucson, Ariz., was also one of 
the speakers. Mr, Ferguson’s thoughtful book 
on “The Religion of Democracy” is making a 
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large amount of interest throughout the Chris- 
tian world because of the originality of thought, 
fearlessness of expression, and devoutness of 
spirit which permeates its pages, and his brief 
but telling address was listened to with the 
closest attention. He showed that man as a 
factor in the universe must be a worker, a 
creator, must be in harmony with his environ- 
ment. That fact was being more and more 
appreciated with tvery passing year; hence the 
devoted labors of the reformer, the emancipator, 
—the men who desire before all things to see a 
better order of things existing in the modern 
world. 


Francestown, N.H.—Rey. Carl G. Horst 
of West Upton, Mass., will occupy the pulpit 
of the Union Congregational Society during 
August. 


Lynn, Mass.—Rev. S, B. Stewart: The 
pulpit of the Unitarian church will be occupied 
during August by the following preachers: 
August 3, Rev. William Lloyd; August ro, Rev. 
Baxter D. D. Greer; August 17, Rev. F. C. 
Southworth; August 24, Rev. Leon A. Harvey; 
August 31, Rev. G. R. Dodson. 


Middleboro, Mass,—Rev. G. E. MacIlwaine 
of Houlton, Me., has accepted the call tendered 
him by the First Unitarian Society. The call 
was unanimous, and was made at one of the 
largest meetings ever held by this society. 
Mr. MaclIlwaine was born in Michigan, and was 
graduated from the University of Michigan 
in 1890 with the degree of A.B. He was a 
student at the Boston University School of 
Theology in 1891 and 1892, From 1892 to 
1894 he was a member of the New England 
Methodist Episcopal Conference, and afterward 
for three years he was with the Universalists 
in Connecticut and Newark, N.J. In Decem- 
ber, 1898, Mr. MacIlwaine was admitted to 
the Unitarian fellowship, and in February, 
1899, he was called to become minister of 
the church in Houlton, Me., where he has since 
preached. 


Stow, Mass.—The observance last Sunday 
of the two hundredth anniversary of the First 
Parish Church was a most interesting event. In 
the little white meeting-house on Stow Green 
was assembled a goodly number of people to 
attend the commemorative services. Denomi- 
national lines were obliterated, and the affair 
attracted a gathering of the townspeople as a 
whole, every section sending its representative 
men and women to join in the interesting ser- 
vices. 

From Newburyport came the principal 
preacher of the day, Rev. S. C. Beane, D.D., 
leaving his own pulpit, that of the old First 
Church in that city. He spoke on “The Relig- 
ious Nurture and Progress of New England 
during the Last Two Hundred Years, as seen 
in the History of the Liberal Congregational 
Church in Stow.” His allusions to local mat- 
ters were very interesting, the speaker having 
acquired an intimate knowledge of Stow affairs 
as aresult of his having been principal in the 
academy here forty years ago. 

Dr. Beane spoke pleasantly of the pastorates 
of several of the First Parish ministers with 
whom he had been acquainted. His text was, 
“We are not children of the bondwoman, but 
of the free.” 

The present pastor, Rev. J. Sidney Moulton, 
took part in the services of the morning as well 
as in those of the evening, For both services a 
double quartet furnished the music, and to the 
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tune of “Federal Street” an original hymn was 
rendered. It was written for the occasion by 
Miss Sarah E, Bent of Stow. 

In the evening prayer was offered by Ravn 
Edward F. Hayward of Marlboro, Brief ad- 
dresses were delivered at this service, as fol- 
lows: “Religious Gains,” Rev. John Baltzly, 
Unitarian, of Hudson; “What the Church 
Stands for To-day,” W. H. Clark, Baptist, of 
Stow; “The Unitarian Church of To-day,” Rev. 
Edward F, Hayward of Marlboro; “The Metho-" 
dist Church of To-day,” Rev. John R. Cushing 
of Gleasondale; “The Orthodox Church of 
To-day,” Rev. Charles H. Washburn of May- 
nard; “The Outlook for the Country Church,” 
Rev. J. N. Pardee, Unitarian, of Bolton; “The 
Church of To-morrow,” Rev. J. P. Sheafe, Uni- 
tarian, of Harvard; summary and benediction, 
Rev. S, C. Beane. 

The pulpit was banked with cut flowers, and 
the dates “1702” and “1902” were prominently 
displayed on the wall in the rear of the desk. 

The celebration was especially enjoyed by 
several of the older former residents of the 
town, who came home for the express purpose 
of attending it. 


Who will help Girls in Turkey? 


The American College for Girls at Constanti- 
nople is an institution where Christian, Jewish, 
Moslem, Armenian, Nestorian, and girls of fif- 
teen nationalities study together in harmony. 
It has great need of a hymn-book that shall 
be inspiring and helpful for the development 
of the religious life of those girls, The 
trouble is that it will take at least $60 to sup- 
ply the college with a sufficient number of good 
books. Can we not send these to Turkey, that 
the hymns which we love and which bring in- 
spiration and comfort to our own hearts may 
sing themselves into the lives of these Eastern 
women ? 

Contributions for this purpose will be grate- 
fully acknowledged if sent to Isabel C. Bar- 
rows, care of Dr. E. E. Hale, 272 Congress 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Preachers at the University of 
Chicago. 


The plan of securing the services of famous 
divines at some of our larger universities is 
working well. These ministers serve on an 
average about three weeks each, preaching on 
Sundays, coming for the chapel services on 
week-days, and meeting any students who wish 
to see them at certain definite hours. Great in- 
terest is manifested by the students in these 
ministrations. The custom is growing, and bids 
fair to be adopted by all the larger institutions 
of learning. 

The University of Chicago has made out its 
list of udiversity preachers for the ensuing year. 
The names are as follows: Prof. George B. 


Stevens, Bishop J. L. Spalding, Bishop Charles . 


B. Galloway, Prof. Henry W. King, Bishop 
John H. Vincent, President E. Benjamin An- 
drews, and Rev. Messrs. W. W. Fenn, E. Win- 
chester Donald, W. D. Hyde, W. -E. Griffis, 
Edward E. Hale, N. D. Hillis, Lyman Abbott, 
Henry M. Sanders, Henry Van Dyke, John 
Humptone, S. J. McPherson, and W. S. Rains- 
ford.— Advance. 


| 
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Spirit of the Press. 


The Advance asks concerning the Clerical 
College President :— 


“Ts he passing? We are told that he is. 
The recent examples of Yale and Princeton, 
in electing laymen for presidents after the 
long unbroken succession of ministers, are 
cited in evidence. There were some special 
and strong reasons for the election of these 
laymen. But that this shows a tendency 
of our colleges to pass by candidates for these 
responsible positions because they are ministers, 
we can hardly credit. 

“We have forty colleges that count them- 
selves Congregational. Three of this num- 
ber are now without presidents. Of the re- 
maining thirty-seven, thirty-five have clergymen 
for presidents. 

“Within the last year or two, ten of these 
colleges have secured new presidents, and 
all but one are ministers. This one is Yale, 
and this university now claims more of an 
undenominational than a denominational charac- 
ter. If we omit Yale and the three colleges 
without presidents, then we have thirty-six 
clergymen as presidents of the thirty-six remain- 
ing Congregational colleges.” 


In the Central Christian Advocate we find a 
long article against the “Higher Criticism.” 
Some conclusions are stated as follows :— 


“We maintain, therefore, that there is nothing 
of necessity in the doctrine of evolution which 
abolishes the possibility or the probability of a 
supernatural revelation to man which shall con- 
tain supernatural attestations that the record is 
from God. Onthe contrary, it is to be expected. 
And we therefore maintain that it is not neces- 
sary to assume that the literature of the Old 
Testament is a bundle of loosely-sewn-together 
myths and forgeries foisted upon mankind cen- 
turies after they assume, in the most solemn and 
unmistakable phraseology, to have been written 
in order to bring the literature and religion of 
the Old Testament within the sphere of credi- 
bility. The myths of Rome and the records of 
the Old Testament are not identical; for Jesus 
Christ is in the Old Testament, and by that 
token must probabilities be measured. Only 
when miracles have been rendered untenable, 
because Jesus Christ, the great-miracle, has 
been rendered untenable and abolished, can we 
render untenable and abolish the probability of 
a supernatural book giving a record of super- 
natural attestations of the presence of God in 
the world culminating in Jesus Christ. And 
it is significant that ‘Higher Criticism,’ in its 
revolutionary purpose of reconstructing the lit- 
erature and the religion of the Old Testament 
so as to obviate and obliterate the supernatural, 
does, as has previously been shown, at length 
attack, obviate, and obliterate the supernatural 
Christ. In the article on Jesus Christ in the 
Encyclopzdia Biblica, the higher critic affirms: 
‘In the person of Jesus we have to do with a 
completely human being, and the divine is to be 
sought in him only in the form in which it is 
capable of being found in a man.’ Thus in the 
hands of that ‘Higher Criticism’ which denies 
the supernatural in the Old Testament the 
blade of reconstruction is seen to be not a 
penknife, but a dirk. Destructive criticism. hits 
Christ.” 
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~ MISSION. 


This Settle represents a style of woodwork 
which was found in the old Spanish Missions 


of California.) 


The beauty of its simplicity, the remark- 
able comfort of its yielding seats of reed or 
rawhide, and the fact that it was practically 
unaffected by the wear and tear of one hundred 
years, at once attracted attention to it, and 
orders for reproductions of some of these old 
pieces resulted in the introduction of “ Mission ” 
furniture. It is a simple, strong, beautiful, com- 
fortable, and enduring construction, finished so 


as to preserve the natural grain of the wood 
without destroying its beauty. We have over 600 reproductions of these Old Mission pieces. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


WALL PAPER, RUGS, AND FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


SCENES IN THE LIFE OF JESUS) Register Tract Series. 


STILLING THE TEMPEST 


By Rev. JULIAN C. JAYNES 
11th Series. No. 26 


The power of God in man is beautifying the 
earth, conquering sin, and transfiguring human 
character. 


THE TEMPTATION 


By Rey. JULIAN C. JAYNES 
lith Series. No. 27 


Human temptation, human struggle, and human 
victory. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION 


By Rey. JULIAN C. JAYNES 
No. 28 


The transformation of the human into the 
divine, the transfiguration of man with the 
glory of the spirit. 


11th Series. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any one 
applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN Asso- 
CIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Please order by Series and Number 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man. 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth. It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


No. 1. My New Neicusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

No. 2. THE ConGREGATIONAL MrtuHop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F, Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

No, 5. American UnirarianisM; Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
$2.50 per hundred. 

No. 6. CHuRCcH ORGANIZATION. By Rev. William I. 


Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred, 
No. 7. Or Makinc Onk’s SELF BEAUTIFUL. 


By Rev. 
William C. Gannett. 


$1.00 per hundred. 


No. 8 Tue JupGment: The True Doctrine of_the 

aie ment, Individual and Universal. By Rev. 
illiam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. . 

No. 9. THE BreaTuH oF Lirgz. By Rev, H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred, 

No.1r. Lrpgrat CHRISTIANITY AS MOTIVE-POWER. 
By Rev. E. A. Harton. One per hundred. 

No, 13. JosepH Prigstitey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No. 14, Wart O'ciock 1s 1T 1n Rericion? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

No.15. A Sour witH Four Winpows Oren. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 18, How we HELPED oUR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rey. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 19. Four Sermons on Revivats. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred, Single copies, 

6 cents. 

No. 20. THEoporE ParRKkeEr’s LeTTER TO A YOUNG 
Man. so cents per hundred. 

No. 21. THe THEOLOGY OF THE FuTuRE. By Rev. 
ames Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
undred. 

No, 23. A Worxtnc Tueory tn Ernics, By Rev. J.H. 

‘ Crooker. $1.50 per hundred, 

No. 24.- THE Curistran Unritartan Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

No. 26. THE RESURRECTION OF JESuS. By Rev. W. H. 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 27. SHorT AnD Lone Views. By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 28. Tue Unity oF THE CuristTiaAn Cuurcn. By 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.so per hundred. 

No. 29. THE SuPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 


OF THE Precious Bitoop or Curist. . By 
EGS James T. Bixby, Ph.D. §x.se per hun- 
red, 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


272 Congress Street, Boston. 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


PRICE $1.00 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
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Pleasantries. 


“How can you tell real cut glass from the im- 
itation ?? asked Mrs. Gaswell. “You can’t al- 
ways,” said Mr. Gaswell; “but, when anybody 
offers you a piece of real cut glass for fifteen 
cents, don’t buy it.”—Sacred Heart Review. 


Mrs. Aristocrat: “Did you hear what Mrs. 
Nouveau Rich said to me at the concert this 
afternoon?” Mrs. Wellborn: “No, my dear: 
do tell me all about it.” Mrs. Aristocrat: 
“Well, she informed me she had decided to 
have a nom de plume in her hat.”—Aarper’s 
Basar. 


A Massachusetts jury reported that it would 
be impossible for them to reach an agreement. 
The court was displeased, and lectured them for 
their failure to agree. ‘Why, your honor,” ex- 
claimed the new juryman, “how in the world do 
you expect the members of the jury to agree 
when the lawyers in the case can’t agree them- 
selves ?”—Selected. 


The celebrated physician, Zimmerman, at- 
tended Frederick the Great in his last illness. 
One day the king said to him, “You have, I pre- 
sume, helped many a man into another world.” 
This was rather an unexpected thrust for the 
doctor, but the dose he gave the king in return 
was a judicious mixture of truth and flattery: 
“Not so many as your majesty, nor with so much 
honor to myself.” 


One plan of modern giving offers a certain 
sum, provided an equal amount is raised to meet 
it. Recently the amount to be raised reached a 
tantalizing total, and halted. A friend of the in- 
stitution went to Mr. Andrew Carnegie, and laid 
the facts before him. Mr. Carnegie listened 
attentively. Finally, the speaker paused, and 
looked for the favorable word. “My friend,” 
said the great millionaire, dryly, “I am not in 
the retail business.”—Saturday Evening Post. 


Not long ago Charlie, a resident of Concord, 
usually considered simple-minded, went to the 
house of Dr. Emerson. “Doctor,” he said 
sadly, “they won’t let me take books out of the 
library any more.” “Never mind, Charlie,” 
said Dr. Emerson kindly, “you may take any 
book of mine you wish.” In a few days Charlie 
came back, and said, ‘Yeu promised I might 
take any book of yours I wanted, didn’t you ?” 
Dr. Emerson assented. “Well, then,” said 
Charlie triumphantly, “I will take yonr railroad 
mileage book, please.” —Mew York Tribune. 


Isaac H. Bromley, a member of the famous 
class of ’53 at Yale, was lecturing once on Cali- 
fornia, in a little Connecticut town. He closed 
with a glowing description of the falls in the 
Yosemite. When he closed, the president said, 
“The usual questions may now be asked of the 
lecturer.” Bromley was surprised, but ready; 
and, when a rasping voice said, “I would like to 
ask of the lecturer the exact height of the falls 
of which he spoke,” Bromley rose and replied, 
“I did not measure the falls, but as near as I 
can calculate they are 360 feet 93 inches high.” 
—Times Saturday Review. 


One Sunday Dr. Ducachet arose feeling 
wretched. He called an old colored servant to 
him, and said, “Sam, go around and tell the sex- 
ton to post a notice on the church door saying 
that I am too ill to preach to-day.” ‘Now, 
massa,” said Sam, “don’t you gib up dat way. 
You can get long all right.” The argument re- 
sulted in the minister starting off. Service over, 
jhe returned looking brighter. “How you feel, 
massa?” said Sam, as he opened the door. 
“Better,—much better, Sam. I am glad I took 
your advice.” “I knew it, I knew it,” said Sam, 
grinning. “I knew you feel better when you git dat 
sermon out 0’ your system.”—Christian Work. 
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LUMA hil: 


Don’t tie the top of your 
jelly and preserve jars in 
theold fashioned way. Seal 

them by the new, quick, 
abaplately. sure way—by 
, & thin coating of Pure 
\\ Refined Parafline, Has 
). no taste or odor. Is 
alr tight and acid 
roof, Easily applied.- 
sefulin adozen other 
v/ ways about the house. 
Full directions with 
each cake. 
Sold everywhere. Made by 


STANDARD OIL CO. 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 190tssecsesccrecses seve sees $30,924,072. 
RERUN 01 7 ROR ab iad ay > -e5de 


$3,043,408.27 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. ‘ 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
ALFRED D, FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


oa praienrg cee ei A Ph Se ba AE 
MENEELY & CO. tit Soonpmns 
Watervliet, West Troy, N.Y. Only Highest Grade 


CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, &c. 
The Old Mencely Foundry, Estab. by And, Meneely, 1826. 
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Educational. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY very: 
tors, 1336 Students from 9© Universities, 1S Foreign 
countries, and from 39% Amiericam States and Terri- 
tories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY fe5e come na treo tuk 
t in the heart of 
ton in the heart of SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
hundred students. _ Fifty-fifth Year opens September 17. 
Address Dean, M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset Street. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY oreo ee rents one 


$25 each. Located close to” 

the Courts. Four hundred SCHOOL OF LAW 
students last year. Opens October x. Address Dean, 
MELVILLE C. BIGELOW, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton 


Place. 
College Graduates are 
favored in the entrance 


litan advantages of 
ind. 244 Instruc- 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 

ciatedl ana “iabbratory SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
facilities. Opens October 2. Address Dean, J. P. 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Avenue. ~ 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY #'¥¢,,, hundred 


in attendance, 
courses in 


students 
Elective 


sat COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


we A 

sion from certificating schools without examination. All 
the collegiate degrees. Opens September 18. Address 
Dean, W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset Street. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY Philosophical and oan 


courses, leading to the 

degrees of A Mitcgs GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 

emai omly. Opens September 18. Address 
ean, B. P. BOWNE, 12 Somerset Street. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


Advantages of a cultured, me. Thorough College 
or Tech. preparation. Se-%, pils to one instructor. 
References: Mr. N. T. Ax 2) *.2,500 living alumni. 
Illustrated catalogue. , 


Illustrated catalogue. “2s oe 
CONCORD S.”,0L 


Prepares boys for college. Individt an “Sion. 
Refers, by permission, to Rev. Paul Revere Fi. b 
Tuomas H. EcxreuptT, Head ». 


WEST NEWTON 
. MASS. 


<5 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. 47th year. Healthful location. Gener- 
oustable. Preparation for college, scientific, or business life. 
Newly equipped laboratories. Athleticfield. Small classes. 
The Rt. Rev. ALEXANDER H. VINTON, D.D., Visitor. 
- JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


The Upper School will open 
Dackle 


Ocr. 1 in Goodhue Memorial Hall, 

Minot Savage House, and Philip 
Savage House. Single rooms; isolated hospital wards; 
electric light ; steam ; new plumbing and perfect equipment. 
Pure spring water. Athletic field with cinder-track. 
Seventy-eight acres of park. Tennis, golf, skating-pond, 
gymnasium. 


Careful preparation for College in graded classes under 
successful teachers. Manual training. Endowed library. 


The Lower School opens ae 24 for boys between 
nine and twelve years, in Hackley Hall. Best modern 
methods of primary education, with home life, as in the 
Upper School, Experienced teachers; manual. training; 
art work, etc. 

For catalogue of both schools, address the Head-master, 
Rey. THeopore C. WiiLiaMms, Tarrytown, N.Y, 


STOCKBRIDGE HALL. 
Yarmouth, Me. 
HOFME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Number limited. - Summer address, Castine, Mz. 


Fc eam rook i een elke i aah 2S aL ES 
THE THOMPSON-BALDASSERONI SCHOOL SPENDS 
Nine Months Abroad $698, 


and visits seven countries, Curriculum equal to the best. 
Young ladies sail with the Principal in September, New 
catalogue. Mrs, HeLen T. Scorr, Dover, N 


The Gilman School _ - 


sof “Also called 
pent OF, Girl pe are The Cambrid: e School 


requested to send for the Manual and for pamphlets on the “Choice 
efa School,” ARTHUR GULMAN, A. M., Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


Miss Kimball’s School 


For Girls Woodland Ave., WORCESTER, MASS. 

16th ios Prepares for any college. Gen- 
eral course. Special advantages in Music and Elocution. 
Gymnasium. 


ut-of-door sports. Delightful excursions. 
Permanent home and care for motherless girls. 


$e rg g Permanent home and care for motherless girls 
Meadville Theological School. |'".:, and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS 


Founded 1844. New endowments. _No doctrinal tests. 


Modern programme. Ample equipment. pecrenehs 
training for college graduates. Special provision for 
others. Send for catalogue to ; 


President G. L. CARY, Meadville, Pa. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS . i} 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships : i 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


FACTURERS CARPETS AND 


WASHINGTON ST 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST 


ATMANU: JOHN H. PRAY & SONS Co., 


f 

Will reopen their BOARDING and DAY. SCHOOL 
for GIRLS at 115 Beacon Street, Boston, WEDNESDAY, 
Ocroper 1, 1902. The Principals will be at home after 
September 1. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


_ GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E, E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R,. CLARK, Principal. 


FOR 
GIRLS | 


UPHOLSTERY, 
¥ BOSTON. 


' 


